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COMMUNICATIONS. 
WHAT CONSTITUTES INFIDELITY ? 


Ir is desirable that writers on religious subjects should carefully 
avoid two extremes: The one is, injuriously calling hard names, 
or bestowing without reason reproachful epithets; the other, a 
squeamish dread of calling persons and things by their proper 
names. ‘The first of these indicates a malicious temper, always 
injurious to the cause in which it is indulged, and specially unbe- 
coming on the subject of religion. ‘The latter evinces a want of 
earnestness in promoting and defending truth, and a greater fear 
of him who can only kill the body, than of him who can destroy 
both body and soul in hell. 

Some leading Unitarians have, of late, been denominated Infi- 
dels ; or they have been charged with holding principles in regard 
to the Bible which amount to a virtual infidelity. If this charge is 
unfounded, they ought not to lie under it. The charge, in this case, 
ought never to have been made, and ought now to be retracted. 
But, on the other hand, if the charge is true, the public certainly 
ought to know it. They ought to understand the grounds on 
which it rests, and the reasons and motives of those who have ur- 
ged it. Jt is proposed, therefore, to consider at this time the fol- 
lowing inquiry : What makes a man an Infidel? or, What consti- 
tutes Infidelity ? 

1. It is obvious that a man may be an infidel, without avowedly 
rejecting Christianity. It is doubtful whether one of the old 
English Deists ever made such an avowal. 

“Lord Herbert declared that he had no intention to attack 
Christianity, which he calls the best religion.” ‘ He represents it 
as the great design of the Gospel, of all its doctrines, and of the 
rites and sacraments there enjoined, to establish those great princi- 
ples in which he makes religion properly to consist.”* 


* Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. v, p. 59, Leland’s Deistical writers, vol. i. p. 5. 
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Hobbes, in some instances, manifests a high respect for the sa- 
cred writings. ‘‘ He acknowledges that the writings of the New 
Testament are as ancient as the times of the apostles; that they 
were written by persons who lived in those times, some of whom 
saw the things which they relate ;” and that “ they are the true re- 
gisters of those things which were done and said by the prophets 
and apostles.” ‘He is persuaded,” he says, “that they (the 
early Christians) did not falsify the Scriptures ; because, if they 
had had an intention to do so, they would have made them more 
favorable to their power over Christian princes, and civil sove- 
reignty, than they are.”* 

Blount, who did little more then revive the system of Lord 
Herbert, acknowledges “ that it is not safe to trust to Deism alone, 
if Christianity be not joined with it.” ‘ Undoubtedly,” says he, 
‘¢in our travels to the other world, the common road is the safest ; 
and though Deism is a good manuring of a man’s conscience, yet 
certainly, if sowed with Christianity, it will produce the most plen- 
tiful crop.” + 

Toland insists, “* that it was not his intention to invalidate, but to 
tllustrate and confirm the canon of the New Testament.” t 

Lord Shaftsbury used to declare himself “a very orthodox 
believer,” insisting “ that he farthfully embraced the holy mysteries of 
our religion, notwithstanding their amazing depth.” He wrote a 
preface to a volume of sermons by Dr. Whichcot, in which “ he 
finds fault with those in this profane age who represent not only 
the institution of preaching, but the gospel itself and our holy reli- 
gion to be a fraud. He expresses tlie hope, that from some things 
in these sermons, they who are prejudiced against Christianity may 
be induced to like it the better,” and that “such as are already 
Christians will prize it the more.”|| 

Collins sometimes “‘ speaks of Christianity with respect.”§ In 
his Letter to Dr. Rogers, p. 112, he represents “the cause in 
which he was engaged, as the cause of virtue, learning, truth, God, 
religion, and Christzanity.” 

Tindal says that “Christianity, stripped of the additions that 
policy, mistakes, and the circumstances of time have made to it, is 
a most holy religion, and that all its doctrines plainly speak them- 
selves to be the will of an infinitely wise and good God.”% 

Morgan represents, “ our Saviour’s doctrines” as “ the true and 
genuine principles of nature and reason,” and insists that men 
ought to be “ thankful to God for the light of the Gospel.”** 

Chubb “ was the author of a great many tracts, in some of which 
he put on the appearance of a friend to Christianity.” One of the 
most remarkable of his tracts was entitled, “ The true Gospel of 

* Leland’s Deistical writers, vol. i. pp. 36, 65. t ibid. p. 45. t ibid. p. 50. 


Leland’s Deistical writers vol. i. pp. 64, 62. § ibid. p. 95. % ibid. p. 126. 
** Moral Philosopher, vol. i. p. 145, 
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Christ asserted.” He does not doubt “ that there was such a per- 
son as Jesus Christ, and that he, in the main, did and taught as is 
recorded of him.” “ ‘The writings of the apostles contain excellent 
cautions, advices and instructions, which serve for the right con- 
ducting of our affections and actions.”* 

Lord Bolingbroke asserts, that “the system of religion which 
Christ published, and his evangelists recorded, is a complete system 
to all the purposes of religion, natural and revealed.” Again, 
‘Christianity, as it stands in the Gospel, contains not only a com- 
plete, but a very plain system of religion. It is, in truth, the system 
of nutural religion ; and such it might have continued, to the un- 
speakable advantage of mankind, if it had been propagated with 
the same simplicity with which it was originally taught by Christ 
himself.”—“ ‘The gospel is in all cases one continued lesson of the 
strictest morality, of justice, benevolence, and universal charity.” 

Hume, in the conclusion of his essay on Miracles, says that the 
reasoning there employed ‘ may serve to confound those danger- 
ous friends or disguised enemies to the Christian religion, who 
have undertaken to defend it by the principles of human reason. 
Our most holy religion is founded on faith, not on reason ; and it 
is a sure method of exposing it to put it to such a trial as it is by 
no means fitted to endure.” 

Gibbon does not “ deny the truth of Christianity.” So far from 
this, he speaks of it as ‘the divine revelation,” and says that its 
success was primarily ‘ owing to the convincing evidence of the 
doctrine itself, and to the ruling providence of its Great Author.” t 

The writers here mentioned are among those who, by common 
consent, have long been denominated Deists or Infidels. It will be 
understood, of course, that they frequently express sentiments 
which, to ordinary minds, seem very inconsistent with the decla- 
rations above quoted. It is no uncommon thing for the advocates 
of error, in this enlightened age, to be inconsistent with themselves. 
But it is evident, from what has been said, that they claimed to 
believe and respect the Gospel. They talked of its excellent mor- 
ality, and of its divine author. Instead of regarding themselves as 
infidels, some among them insisted that they were the most con- 
sistent Christians. ‘They were only clearing away the rubbish by 


* Leland’s Deistical writers, vol i. pp. 214, 227, 228 


t See Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iv. pp. 188, 314, 316. 
t Priestley’s Church History, vol. vi. p. 366, and Gibbon’s History vol. i. p . 536. 
Even Byron sometimes speaks of the Bible with veneration, and of those as “ thrice 
happy,” who embrace it. 
“ Within this awful volume lies, 

The mystery of mysteries! 

Thrice happy they of human race. 

To whom our God has given grace, 

To read, to mark, to learn, to pray, 

To lift the latch, and force their way ; 

But better had they ne'er been born, 

Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 
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which the Gospel had been obscured, and laboring to restore it to 
its pristine purity.* It is said expressly by Dr. Priestley, that 
“before the French revolution, hardly any person in England, or 
on the continent, avowed himself an unbeliever in writing.”+  Itis 
plain, therefore, that men may be infidels without avowedly and 
formally rejecting Christianity. 

2. A person may be an infidel, and still not treat the character 
of the Saviour with open irreverence or disrespect. Most of the 
English Deists whose names have been mentioned, if not all of 
them, professed to admire the character of the Saviour. They be- 
lieved there was such a person as Jesus Christ, and that he lived, 
taught, labored, and suffered, much as is represented in the Gos- 
pel. Morgan, “in many passages, speaks very honorably of 
Jesus Christ, and of the religion he introduced, as having brought 
clearer discoveries of our duty, and enforced it by stronger motives, 
and provided more effectual aids, than ever was done before. 
Accordingly, he expressly declared himself to be a Christian, on 
the foot of the New Testament.”{ Chubb, in the conclusion of 
his Farewell to his readers, has the following declarations: “ If 
any say that what I have written is out of disrespect to the person 
and ministry of Jesus Christ, the accusation is false.” ‘ As upon 
the Christian scheme, Jesus Christ will be the judge of quick and 
dead, I assure my readers that in this view, I have no disagree- 
able apprehensions, on account of anything that I have published 
to the world.” 

Lord Bolingbroke “ pretends that the New Testament con- 
sisteth of two Gospels, the one published by our Saviour himself, 
and recorded by the evangelists; the other by St. Paul ;” and 
while he rejects and inveighs against the latter, he professes to 
receive and admire the former.|| 

The testimony of the arch-infidel Rosseau to the character of 
the Saviour is probably familiar to many of my readers. ‘Is it 
possible that he, whose history the Gospel records, should be 
himself a mere man? Is this the style of an enthusiast, or of an 
ambitious sectary? What sweetness, what purity, in his manners ! 
What affecting grace in his instructions! What elevation in his 
maxims! What profound wisdom in his discourses! What pre- 
sence of mind, what delicacy, what justness in his replies! What 
empire over his passions! When Plato paints his imaginary just 
man, covered with all the ignominy of guilt, and deserving all the 
honors of virtue, he paints Jesus Christ in every stroke of his 
pencil. What prejudice, what blindness must they have, who 


* Tindal and Morgan honored themselves and their followers with the appellation of 
Christian Deists ; and stigmatized all others as Christian Jews—the advocates of an 
“€ Historical, political, clerical, mechanical faith and religion.”” Leland, vol. i. p. 153. 

t Church History vol. vi. p. 367. 

t Leland’s Deistical Writers, vol. i. pp. 147, 232. 

|| Leland’s Deistical Writers, vol. ii. p. 185. 
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dare to draw a comparison between the son of Sophroniscus and 
the son of Mary! What distance is there between the one and 
the other! If the life and death of Socrates are those of a 
philosopher, the life and death of Jesus Christ are those of a 
God.”* 

3. A person may be an infidel, and still admit that the Scrip- 
tures contain a revelation from God, and that particular portions 
are of divine inspiration. 

“Lord Herbert did not pretend to deny the divinity of the 
Gospel.” + 

Hobbes “ seems sometimes to acknowledge inspiration to be 
a supernatural gift, and the ummediate hand of God.” He de- 
clares that though the laws of nature are not laws, as they 
proceed from nature, yet, “as they are given by God in holy 
Scripture, they are properly called laws; for the holy Scripture 
is the voice of God, ruling all things by the greatest right.’’f 

Tindal, in a passage already quoted, says that all the doctrines 
of the Gospel “ plainly speak themselves to be the will of an 
infinitely wise and holy God.” 

Morgan often speaks of “ the light of revelation.” ‘ He seems 
expressly to acknowledge the great usefulness of divine revelation 
in general, and of the Christian revelation in particular.”’|| 

Dodwell represents ‘the divine law ” as “ first dictated by the 
Holy Spirit ;’§ and Chubb, in his posthumous works, acknow- 
ledges repeatedly “ the divine mission of Christ.” He says that 
by Christianity, he means “ that revelation of God’s will which 
Christ was, in a special and particular manner, sent to acquaint 
the world with; and, as far as the writings of the apostles are 
consonant with it, they come under the denomination of Chris- 
tianity.”"{ 

Lord Bolingbroke says that “ genuine Christianity was taught 
of God.” Again: “ Christianity, as it came out of the hands of 
God, if I may use the expression, was a most simple and intelli- 
gible rule of belief, worship, and manners,—which is the true 
notion of a religion.” ‘ ‘The Christian system of faith and prac- 
tice was revealed by God himself ; and it is absurd and impious to 
assert, that the divine Logos revealed it incompletely or imper- 
fectly. Its simplicity and plainness showed, that it was designed 
to be the religion of mankind, and manifested likewise the divinity 
of its original.” ‘Genuine Christianity is contained in the 


* Mr. Jefferson, who, as appears from his works lately published, was a determined 
infidel, stooping even to the scurrility and vulgarity of Paine, yet strangely pretends to 
respect the character of Jesus, speaks of him as an illustrious “reformer,” and of his 
precepts as constituting “ the most sublime and benevolent code of morals which has 
ever been offered to man.” vol. iv. p. 223. 

t Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist., vol. v. p. 59. 

{ Leland’s Deistical Writers, vol. i. pp. 35, 36. || ibid. p. 146. 

§ Christianity not founded on Argument, p. 112. 7 Vol. ii. p. 346 
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Gospel: It is the word of God. It requires, therefore, our 
veneration, and strict conformity to it.”* 

Gibbon, as I have already shown, speaks of Christianity as 
“the divine revelation,” and of the Supreme Being as “ its great 
Author.” 

4. A person may be an infidel, and yet be a professor of the 
Christian religion, and an observer of its ordinances. Hobbes 
“* professed to be of the church of England, and used to receive 
the sacrament among her sons.” When Collins was made “a 
justice of the peace, he received the sacrament as a qualifying 
test.” “ ‘Toland always professed himself a Christian.”+ Morgan 
and Woolston were originally clergymen, the one a dissenter, and 
the other of the established church. ‘They were, of course, 
professors of religion, and never publicly renounced their pro- 
fession. Lord Bolingbroke speaks in the most respectful manner 
of the Christian sacraments, and, without doubt, he partook of 
them. “ No institutions can be imagined more simple, nor more 
void of all those pompous rites and theatrical representations that 
abounded in the religious worship of the heathens and Jews, than 
these two [baptism and the Lord’s supper] were in their origin. 
They were not only innocent but profitable ceremonies ; because 
they were extremely proper to keep up the spirit of true natural 
religion, by keeping up that of Christianity, and to promote the 
observance of moral duties, by maintaining a respect for the 
revelation which confirmed them.” 

Voltaire “ always professed himself a Christian, and continued 
to do so upon his death-bed.”|| 

5. A person may be an infidel, and yet pretend much zeal for 
the Christian religion. ‘This was the case in regard to Woolston. 
“He declares that he is the farthest of any man from being 
engaged in the cause of infidels or deists; and that he writes, 
not for the service of infidelity, which has no place in his heart, 
but for the honor of the holy Jesus, and in defence of Chee 
tianity.” He concludes several of his discourses by declaring, 
that his “design is, the advancement of the truth, and of the 
Messiahship of the holy Jesus, to whom be glory forever, Amen.” 


* Works, vol. iv. pp. 349, 594, 451, 631. 
t Hist. of Dissenters, vol. iii. pp. 252, 253. 
t Works, vol. iv. pp. 501, 302. || Hist. of Dissenters, vol. iii. p. 256. 
Avowed unbelievers, or deists, are now claiming admission to the churches of Unita- 
rians in England, and their reception is warmly and publicly advocated. The following 


is from a letter of the Rev. Dr. Sprague of Albany, dated Manchester, (England,) April 
7th, 1828 :—~‘ There is in last Saturday’s paper, published here, a curious extract of a 


sermon, preached on the preceding Sabbath, by one of the Unitarian ministers of this 
town, VINDICATING AN AMALGAMATION OF UNITARIANS AND Detsts, and censuring, 
as illiberal, those who exclude a man from their charity, because he happens to differ 
from them on so small a point, as the divine authority of the Bible. 1 am credibly 
informed that this fact is quite in unison with the char icter of nearly ALL their congrega- 
tions ; and that the question in respect to the divine authority of revelation is regard ded 
by most of them as an wnimportant matter.” 
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Yet, under the pretence of exalting a supposed internal and 
mystical sense of Scripture by depreciating the literal sense, he 
asserts that the Gospels “ are full of impossibilities, incredibilities, 
and gross absurdities ; that they are like Gulliverian tales of per- 
sons and things that, out of the romance, never had a being ; that 
neither the fathers, the apostles, nor Jesus himself, meant that his 
miracles should be taken in the literal, but in the mystical ‘and 
parabolical sense.’ 

In 1742, Mr. Dodwell published his famous pamphlet, entitled 
. Christianity not founded on Argument.” Under the appearance 
of great zeal for the Christian religion, he endeavors to show 
that this religion has no foundation in reason or argument, but 
rests on “‘a constant, partic ular revelation, imparted separately 
and supernaturally to every individual.” ‘The Holy Ghost,” 
says he, “ irradiates the souls of believers at once, with an irresisti- 
ble light from heaven, that flashes conviction ina moment; so that 
their faith is completed in an instant, and the most perfect and 
finished creed produced, without any tedious process in deduc- 
tions of their own.” He quotes the Scriptures in proof of this 
strange doctrine, and offers up prayers for the friend to whom he 
writes, that “* God would illuminate and irradiate his mind with a 
perfect and thorough conviction of pr truth of his holy Gospel.” + 

Lord Bolingbroke speaks also of his zeal for Christianity. 
« Since I have said so much on the ot in my zeal for Chris- 
tianity, I will add this further: ‘The resurrection of letters was 
a fatal period. ‘The Christian system has been attacked, and 
wounded too very severely, since that time.” { 

The facts and testimonies adduced under the foregoing par- 
ticulars, have materially narrowed the question in debate, and 
given it additional point and interest: For if persons may not 
only pretend to embrace Christianity, to revere the character of 
its Author, and to receive its records as, to some extent, of divine 
original, but may come to its ordinances, and profess a zeal for its 
purity and advancement, and yet, by common consent, be de- 
nominated infidels; the question returns, with prodigious force, 
What makes a man an infidel? What constitutes infidelity ? What 
are the characteristic marks, by which to distinguish between an 
infidel and a Christian ? 

To these inquiries, the following, it is believed, is the only 
proper answer: The Christian receives the canonical Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, as coming from God—as of 
binding authority—as the standard of his faith, and the rule of 
his conduct 3—but the infidel, whatever he may profess or pre- 
tend, never in reality does this.—The intelligent Christian is not 


* Leland’s Deistical Writers, val. i. pp. 114, 115. ¢t pp. 89, 112, 
t Works, vol. i. p, 182. 
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averse to sober and just criticism, in application to the Scriptures. 
He wishes the canon of Scripture to be investigated and estab- 
lished, and that whatever is included in the canon may be pro- 
perly explained. He wishes to possess a correct copy, if possible, 
as the inspired writers left it; and he wishes this copy to be 
correctly interpreted, if possible according to ‘the mind of the 
Spirit.’ But wher all this is done to his satisfaction, he has no 
further questions to ask. He receives it all. He says, with 
Chillingworth in his better days, “ No demonstration can be 
stronger than this: God hath said so, therefore it is true.” 

But the infidel is not satisfied with having a correct copy of the 
Scriptures, and with having it correctly interpreted. He does not 
then bow to it, as a standard. ‘There is a certain part of it, if not 
the whole, which, in his estimation, is not the authoritative word 
of God. 

Produce any passage to the believer, satisfy him that it belongs 
to the canon, and is correctly interpreted, and he receives it. But 
produce certain passages to the infidel, and if he cannot throw 
them out of the canon, or explain them away, he will not hesitate 
to tell you that the writers, in these instances, were mistaken, or 
that they did not mean what they said, having intentionally 
accommodated themselves to the prevailing opinions, the super- 
stitious notions, of those around them. 

The true believer receives the canonical Scriptures as a 
revelation from God. He believes, with the apostle, that ‘the 
prophecy came not, in old time, by the will of man; but 
holy men spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.’ 
The infidel, on the contrary, does not regard the canonical 
books as a revelation. Some do not believe that a revela- 
tion has been made. Others admit that there has been a 
revelation, but the Bible is only a history of it—such a narrative 
respecting it, as honest, well meaning, but ignorant and prejudiced 
men have given us; so that in reading it, we must make due 
allowances, and beware that we do not mistake the ignorance of 
men for the revelations of God. 

The true Christian believes that ‘all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness.’ But the infidel, often, 
does not believe that any Scripture is the fruit of a supernatural 
inspiration. At most, he believes that only a part of the sacred 
volume is entitled to be thus regarded, and in determining what 
this part is, as it is wholly undefined, every one must consider and 
judge for himself. Whatever strikes any person agreeably, as 
reasonable in itself, and worthy of God, he is entitled to regard 
as the word of God; but whatever strikes him in a different 
manner, he may properly reject as no part of the revelation. 
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The true Christian believes, that the inspiration of the sacred 
writers secured them from all mistakes and errors, and led them 
to communicate the most important things in the most proper 
way. But the infidel, if he does not deny the inspiration of these 
writers altogether, supposes that they have committed frequent 
blunders, and must be judged of, as to the accuracy of their 
statements and reasonings, just like any other men. 

In endeavoring to establish a point with the Christian, you may, 
with propriety, adduce proof from the Bible; for the Bible is to 
him an acknowledged standard. He will admit the force of any 
passage, which he can be satisfied belongs to the Bible, and 
which can be made properly to bear on the subject. But in 
endeavoring to establish a point with the infidel, to adduce such 
proof will be of no avail. Suppose you do this. Suppose you 
quote a passage, confessedly not an interpolation, and which, in 
its plain, acknowledged meaning, meets the point in debate. He 
will, perhaps, tell you, that he has no confidence in the Scriptures. 
Or if he hesitates to say as much as this, he will urge, that the 
sacred writers were but men—that, like others, they had their 
prejudices and infirmities—that though honest and competent, in 
the main, they made frequent mistakes—and consequently, that 
their statements cannot be received with implicit confidence. 

I have endeavored, in these remarks, to point out the distinc- 
tion between a believer and an infidel, as plainly and accurately 
as the nature of the case admits. Indeed, I have made the only 
distinction which seems to me possible. If any insist, that the 
proper distinction has not been made—that in order to make a 
man an infidel, he must openly and formally abjure Christianity, 
and pour contempt on the character of the Saviour; then, not one 
of the old English deists were infidels. Or if, to make a man an 
infidel, he must deny uniformly that God has made a revelation to 
man, that the Scriptures contain it, and, consequently, that these 
are, to some extent, inspired ; then Hobbes was not an infidel, 
and neither was Morgan, Chubb, or Bolingbroke. Or if, to make 
a man an infidel, he must renounce the Christian name and 
profession, turn his back continually on the sacraments, and 
manifest no regard for Christianity, in any shape; then Woolston, 
Collins, Dodwell, and even Voltaire, will scarcely fall within the 
ranks of infidelity. 

Besides, it follows from the nature of the case, that he who 
charges any portion of the canonical Scriptures with mistakes and 
errors, and sets it aside as no part of revelation, may, with 
scarcely less propriety or injury, set aside the whole. For if this 
man may reject one part, that may reject another; and who can 
decide, without a new revelation, whiat is to be rejected, and what 
retained? Here is a passage which contravenes my system of 
theology ; which seems to me inexplicable and absurd; and I 

VOL. HI.—NO. I. 2 
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reject it as no part of revelation. Another man rejects another 
passage for the same reason, and with the same right. A third 
does the same ; and a fourth the same ;—and what, in this way, 
is to become of the Bible ? 

The design of these remarks is to show, that all, who do not 
receive the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
as a revelation from God—as of binding authority—as the stand- 
ard of their faith, and the rule of their conduct ;—all who set 
aside the Bible, in whole or in part, as not of divine origin ;—all 
who charge the sacred writers with inconclusive reasonings, with 
inaccurate statements, with mistakes, errors, and contradictions, or 
with recording, in place of divine revelation, the mere suggestions 
of their own minds ;—that all such are properly denominated 
infidels, notwithstanding they may claim the Christian name, or 
may come to the sacraments, (as did many of the English deists,) 
or may even stand in the place of teachers. 

We are now prepared for the inquiry, whether, in view of the 
distinction which has been made, leading Unitarians, in Europe 
and America, do, or do not, fall fairly and properly within the 
ranks of infidelity? Do they, or do they not, exhibit those 
distinguishing traits, which go to constitute a man an infidel?— 
They profess, I know, to respect Christianity ; and so did Lord 
Herbert and Blount. They profess to revere the character of 
Jesus; and so did Chubb and Morgan. They profess to be 
Christians, and come to the sacrament; and so did Hobbes and 
Toland. ‘They would be thought, in some instances, the most 
consistent believers, and appear zealous in what they deem the 
cause of Christianity ; and so did Woolston and Dodwell. They 
speak of the Bible as containing a revelation, and probably 
believe that some parts of it are inspired; and so did Lord 
Bolingbroke. ‘“ Genuine Christianity,” says he, “is contained in 
the Gospel. It is the word of God.”—The claims of Unitarians 
to be regarded as true Christians cannot, therefore, be settled, 
on any of these points. ‘They may pretend and profess all these, 
and yet be infidels ; for infidels have professed them all. The 
proper question is, How do standard Unitarian writers regard and 
treat the Bible? Do they receive the canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, as a revelation from God—as of 
binding authority—as the standard of their faith, and the rule of 
their conduct? Or do they set aside the Bible, in whole or in 
part, as being itself a revelation? Do they charge the sacred 
writers with inconclusive reasonings, with inaccurate statements, 
with mistakes, errors, and contradictions, or with recording, in 
place of divine revelation, the mere suggestions of their own 
minds? If it shall appear, on examination, that they do treat the 
Bible in this way, then they are, in effect, infidels. ‘They may 
not speak out so plainly and decidedly as some of those infidel 
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writers whose names have been mentioned ; but they have adopt- 
ed the same principles, are driving at the same result, and ought, 
in all reason, to be classed together. How, then, (to repeat the 
question,) do leading’ standard Unitarian writers, in Europe and 
America, regard and treat the Holy Scriptures? 

One tells us, that “the prophets may have delivered the off- 
spring of their own brains as divine revelations.”* 

Another says, that “the narrations,” (in the New Testament,) 
“true or false, are only suited for ignorant, uncultivated minds, 
who cannot enter into the evidence of natural religion.” + 

A third speaks of St. John’s portion of the New Testament, as 
written with “concise and abrupt obscurity, inconsistent with 
itself, and made up of allegories.” { 

A fourth glories in having given “a little light to St. Paul’s 
darkness ; a darkness, as some think, industriously affected.”’|| 

A fifth represents the history of the fall as a fable ; and though 
there is much truth in Moses’ history, the dress is poetic. In 
Joshua, the circumstances of the conquest of Canaan are ficti- 
tious. The books of Samuel contain a multitude of falsehoods. 
There are no prophecies in the Psalms. Daniel is full of stories, 
contrived or exaggerated by superstition. With the other pro- 
phets, Christians have no concern.’’§ 

A sixth insists, that “ the Godhead could not have required of 
Abraham so horrible a crime, [the offering of his son,] and there 
can be no justification, palliation, or excuse, for this pretended 
command of the Divinity.” 

A seventh explains the effusion of the Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost as an electric gust, and the effects which followed, as 
enthusiasm.** 

An eighth suggests, that Peter stabbed Ananias, “ which,” says 
he, “does not at all disagree with the vehement and easily 
exasperated temper of Peter.” ++ 

A ninth teaches, ‘ that the Pentateuch was composed about the 
time of the captivity ; that the Jewish ritual was of gradual for- 
mation, accessions being made to it by superstition ; and that the 
book of Chronicles (which is filled with scraps and inconsisten- 
ces) was foisted into the canon by some of the priesthood, who 
wished to exalt their own order.” {f 

Let us next hear some of the English Unitarians, on the same 
subject. 

Priesttey. “I have frequently declared myself not to be a 
believer in the inspiration of the evangelists and apostles as 





* Semler. See Magee on Atonement and Sacrifice, p. 106. 

+ Steinbart ; ibid. ¢ Engedin ; ibid. || Gagneius ; ibid. 

§ Extracted from Danem, in Erskine’s Sketches of Church Hist., vol. i. p. 84. 

1 Eichhorn. See Stuart’s Letters to Channing, p. 163. ** Thiess ; ibid. p. 165. 

+t Heinrichs ; ibid., p. 166. tt De Wette ; ibid. p. 167 
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writers.”— The Scriptures were written without any particular 
inspiration, by men who wrote according to the best of their 
knowledge.”---‘* Not that I consider the books of Scripture as 
inspired, and, on that account, entitled to this high degree of 
respect.”---“* That the books of we were written by a 
particular divine inspiration, is a thing to which the writers 
themselves make no pretensions. It is a notion destitute of all 
proof, and that has done great injury to the evidence of Chris- 
tianity,”---Dr. Priestley also charges the sacred writers with 
publishing “ lame accounts, improper quotations, and inconclusive 
reasonings.”* 

Bextsuam. “The Scriptures contain a very faithful and credi- 
ble account of the Christian doctrine, which is the true word of 
God; but they are not themselves the word of God, nor do they 
ever assume that title ; and it is highly improper to speak of them 
as such, as it leads inattentive readers to suppose they are written 
under a plenary inspiration, to which they make no pretensions.” + 

Evanson. ‘ The evangelical histories contain gross and trre- 
concileable contradictions.” 

Givsert Wakerietp. Mr. Wakefield tells us that his Essay 
on Inspiration was “ intended, by a variety of arguments, to prove 
such a gift,” Seo rhea “as commonly understood, not resident 
in the Gospe writers.” Again: * Some qualifications and sof- 
tenings, in the case of many relations and occurrences in the 
Bible history, may be very properly applied,” “ upon the ground 
of exaggeration, national vanity, and the pride of individuals.” || 

Improvep Verston. ‘The account of the miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus was probably the fiction of some early Gentile 
convert, who hoped, by elevating the dignity of the Founder, to 
abate the popular prejudice against the sect.” p. 2. 

Montuty Reposirory. “The historical books” [of Scrip- 
ture] ‘are to be considered merely as human testimony, as depend- 
ing for the whole of their authority on the high credibility which 
we justly ascribe to them, from the approved sanctity and veracity 
of the writers.” In favor of this opinion” are urged “ the con- 
tradictions which not unfrequently occur.’’§ 

Curistian Pioneer.{ “The ev ancolats were only the histo- 
rians of an inspired person, and of a Divine revelation made by 
him ; they were not, in their capacity of historians, inspired 
themselves.” « The idea of the evangelists being inspired writers 
is quite inconsistent with what Luke says,” chap. i. 3.---Mark’s 


* See Letters to Horsely. P. i. p. 132; Hist. of Early Opinions, vol. iv. p. 4; Letters 
to a Philosophical Unbeliever, Part ii. phys srs to the Philosophers and Politicians of 
France, p. 38 ; Twelfth Letter to Mr. Burn. 

+t Review of Wilberforce, p. 19. t Dissonance, p. 1. 

|| Memoirs, vol. i. p. 233. vol. ii. p. 28. § For 1827, pp. 523, 524. 

1 A Unitarian periodical published in Scotland, a highly esteemed in this country 
vol, i. p. 262. 
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as authority, as a writer, is just equivalent to that of a short-hand 
writer or reporter, of modern times. %an-'* Inspiration has nothing 
to do with the composition of his” (Matthew’s) “ history.” 

The following quotations are from Le Clere on Inspiration, a 
work published, a few years since, under the editorial inspection 
of Professor Norton of Harvard University. The learned Pro- 
fessor does not “ vouch for the correctness of every opinion and 
expression,” but adds, that “ the general views are believed to be 
correct.” ‘It may be doubted,” says he, ‘ whether there is 
anywhere to be found a more perspicuous and satisfactory state- 
ment on the subject in question,” (inspiration,) “ than what this 
tract presents.” Let us, then, give attention, for a moment, to the 
very “satisfactory ” views of Mr. Le Clerc. 

“The apostles had no need of inspiration to tell what they had 
seen, and what they had heard Christ say.” p. 63. “It is very 
plain that the historians of Scripture were not inspired, by the 
conTrapicTions that are found in the several circumstances of 
their histories.” p. 66. ‘Nether the words nor the things have 
been inspired into those who have given us the sacred history; 
although, in the main, that history is very true, in the principal 
facts.” p. 70. “There is no proof that what is contained in the 
Proverbs was inspired to Solomon.” ‘There are very many of 
them that are but vulgar proverbs.” p. 102. ‘There was no 
inspiration in this book,” (Job,) “‘ more than in the three fore- 
going.” ‘It is likely there was such an one as Job, and that he 
met with great afflictions, which afforded subject to some Jew of 
the captivity to exercise his wit upon.” pp. 108, 109. “ There 
are other things which the apostles speak of their own heads, or 
which they draw by divers consequences from the Old Tes- 
tament ;” because, “having fo extraordinary wspiration for 
writing their epistles, they insert in them divers things that 
concern their own designs, or their particular affairs.” ‘ An 
inspiration is attributed to the apostles to which they never pre- 
tended, and whereof there is not the least mark left in their 
writings.” pp. 121, 123. 

So much for what Professor Norton thinks the “ satisfactory 
statement’ of Le Clerc, on the subject of inspiration.” I shall 
now present some extracts directly from American write! 

Dr. Ware. “We must distinguish between the doctrines 
delivered by the apostles and primitive teachers, and the argu- 
ments, wlustrations, and topics of persuasion, which they em- 
ployed to enforce them. The former we are to consider as given 
them by inspiration ; the latter were THE SUGGESTIONS OF THEIR 
OWN MINDS, in the exercise of their respective talents, and the 
kinds and degrees of knowledge they possessed.”* 


* Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Lamson 
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Proressor Norton. “The writings thus characterized ” (as 
given by inspiration of God,) “may have been the works of 
prophets who received direct, miraculous communications from 
God; or they may have been nothing more than the works of men, 
whose minds were acted upon by the motives which he presents, and 
who had that sense of religion and duty which his dispensations to 
the Jewish nation were adapted to produce ;” i. e. a part of the 
sacred writings (how great a part we are not told) is nothing more 
than the work of good men, without any special divine assistance. 
Professor Norton represents it as doubiful, whether even so much 
as this can be said for the’Song of Solomon.* 

In an article in “ the General Repository,” of which Professor 
Norton has avowed himself the author, he says, “* Those are to be 
considered as liberal Christians, [Unitarians,] who believe that 
Christianity, in respect to its main design, is a revelation from 
God.” He mentions it as one of the “ characteristic differences ” 
between Unitarians and the Orthodox, that ‘‘ the Orthodox believe 
the writings of the evangelists and apostles to have been composed 
under God’s immediate and miraculous superintendence ;” and 
“that no allowance is to be made for the inadvertence of the 
writer, and none for the exaggeration produced by strong feel- 
ings.”+ Unitarians then, in the recorded judgement of Pro- 
fessor Norton, “believe the writings of the evangelists and 
apostles nor to have been composed under God’s immediate and 
miraculous superintendence,” and that allowance 1s to be made for 
the inadvertence of the writers,” and “ for the exaggeration pro- 
duced by strong feelings.” 

Curistian Examiner. A writer in this work, having repre- 
sented the Bible “ as containing a revelation from God,’ adds, 


“It is also to be regarded in another light, as consisting wholly of 


HUMAN composiTions, like other writings of equal antiquity, the 
fair subjects of criticism,” &c.T 

Another writer tells us, that ‘the sacred documents of our 
faith” were “ prepared for temporary use,” and are “ filled with 
subjects of local interest, or popular accommodation.” ‘ ‘The 
scheme of preparation which led the way to Christianity” (in the 
Old TeStament) “ is, for the most part, but dimly discerned, and 
unsatisfactory even in what is plainly to be perceived, mixed with 
the doubtfulness of old traditions, and with systems of suPERAN- 
NUATED ERRORS.” ‘“ They” (the Scriptures) ‘ contain the trea- 
sures of a various wisdom, which are to be estimated according to 
their respective values ; according as they are in harmony with 


* Norton’s Edition of Locke and Le Clerc, pp. 128, 129. 
+ Vol. i, pp. 1, 2. } Vol. i. p. 6. 
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that supreme and original law of reason and the soul,* which is 
not so much a written, as an inbred law.” + 

‘‘ There was a time, in the dark ages and afterwards, when it 
was maintained, we cannot say believed, for the proposition does 
not admit of being believed, that the whole Buble, including the 
historical books of the Old Testament, was a revelation.” } 

“The words of Christ were reported from memory by the evan- 
gelists, and not always with perfect accuracy. ‘This is evident from 
the fact, that in recording the same discourse, or saying, the first 
three evangelists differ from each other, not unfrequently as to the 
words themselves, and occasionally also as to their sense and bear- 
ing ;” i. e. the evangelists occasionally contradict one another. 
“ Now all the evangelists being themselves allegorists”—which 
term the writer defines to mean those who quote the scriptures in 
“imagimary, secondary senses,” whichare “ in their nature arbi- 
trary and fanciful”—* aut the evangelists being,” in this sense, 
“ allegorists, it would not have been strange, if, unconsciously, and 
through inadvertence, they had given an allegorical turn to words, 
which were used by our Saviour only by way of application.” In 
plain English, the evangelists have probably misrepresented their 
Master !! 

“ The reasoning of St. Paul will not always bear a philosophi- 
cal scrutiny.’ 

‘‘ The canonical books of the new Testament are not the revela- 
tion which God made by Christ.” ‘“ They are nothing more than 
the best records which remain to us of the revelation.” Neither 
the teaching of our Saviour, nor the influence of God’s Spirit in 
enlightening the minds of the Apostles, preserved them from all 
the errors of their age, from the influence of all human prejudices 
and feelings, from all inconclusive reasoning, or from all ambiguity, 
impropriety, and insufficiency in the use of language.” || 

Curistian Recister. “ The parenthesis, ‘ I speak as a man,’ 
is very often to be understood in the sacred writings, especially in 
those parts which do not profess to be a revelation.” 

Mr. Dasney. “ The opinion that Paul and the Apostles gen- 
erally cherished the belief” that the second coming of Christ was 
near at hand “ does not at all affect their inspiration, which secured 
them from error only on what belonged to the system of Christian 
doctrine.” ** 

At the close of this array of quotations, which might be enlarged 
almost indefinitely, I feel as though ‘little need be said. I have 
previously pointed out the distinction between a believer and an in- 


* Reason, then, is the standard by which the Scriptures are to be tried; and not the 
Scriptures the standard by which our reasonings are to be tried. So said Robinson, an 


English Unitarian: “ The sufficiency of reason is the soul of our system.” History of 
Baptism, p. 47. And so say all the Deists, 
t Vol. iii. pp. 19, 106. t Vol. iv. p. 347. § Vol. v. pp. 59, 69. 


| New Series, vol. i. pp. 344, 345. 1] November, 4, 1826. ** Annotations, p. 322 
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fidel, and the only distinction which, as it seems to me, the nature 
of the case admits. The true believer receives the canonical 
Scriptures as a revelation from God—as of binding authority—as 
the standard of his faith, and the rule of his conduct. Produce 
any passage, satisfy him that it belongs to the canon, and is pro- 
perly interpreted and applied, and he bows to it and receives it. 
The infidel, on the contrary, rejects the canonical Scriptures, in 
whole or in part, as being themselves a revelation, and does not 
hesitate to charge the sacred writers with inconclusive reasoning, 
with inaccurate statements, with mistakes, errors and contradictions, 
or with recording, in place of divine revelation, the mere sugges- 
tions of their own minds. 

Such is the proper distinction between a believer and an infidel ; 
and in view of it, who can hesitate where to class those leading, 
standard Unitarians, whose writings have been quoted? For we 
hear them denying, almost with one mouth, the inspiration of the 
sacred writings. We hear them asserting, that “the canonical 
books are not a revelation”—* are not the word of God.” We 
hear them speaking of these holy books, or portions of them, as 
*‘ human compositions,” as “ unsatisfactory,” as “ mixed with the 
doubtfulness of old traditions, and with systems of superannuated 
errors.” We hear them charging the writers of these books with 
“ superstition,” ‘* prejudice,” “ inadvertence,” ‘* exaggeration,” 
fiction, inaccuracy, with “ the errors of their age,” with “ inconclu- 
sive reasoning,” with ‘ ambiguity, impropriety, and insufficiency in 
the use of language,” with being inconsistent with themselves, and 
with one another, with “ irreconcilable contradictions,” with making 
‘improper quotations,” with ‘* speaking of their own heads,” with 
publishing “ lame accounts,” “ the suggestions of their own minds,” 
* the offspring of their own brains !!” But I am shocked, as lam 
sure my readers must be, at briifging these representations together, 
and exhibiting them in a single view. And yet I have not presen- 
ted the strongest expressions which might be fairly gathered from 
the quotations which have been made. Is it an abuse of language 
to call such writers infidels? Is it an offence against the rules of 
propriety, to charge them with holding and teaching principles 
which amount to infidelity ? 

Formerly, it has been complained of, if American Unitarians 
have been ranked in the same class with those of Europe. But 
this complaint cannot, with any show of reason, be longer urged. 
The conductors of the Christian Examiner, it will be seen, go all 
Jengths with the English Unitarians, and if, as yet, they fall behind 
the Germans in extravagance, it is not because their principles are 
materially dissimilar. 

I only add in conclusion, and I do it with sorrow and alarm, that 
the infidelity of leading Unitarians in this region is not, with them, 
mere philosophical speculation. It has been poured out upon this 
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community, in conversation, in the lecture room, from the pulpit, 
and the press, till the whole moral atmosphere is in a degree in- 
fected. In almost all circles, the man of God is liable more or 
less to encounter it. Wherever the evangelical preacher brings 
forward the plain doctrines of the Gospel, and enforces them by 
an appeal to the Scriptures, he is exposed to meet—not only those 
who will whisper in secret, ‘You mistake the meaning of the 
Bible ; you do not interpret the passage correctly’"—but those who 
will say, in bolder accents, ‘ ‘To be sure, the sacred writers teach 
thus and so, but they were not unfrequently mistaken ; they were 
sometimes in error; and sometimes they do not mean what they 
seem to say,—as they intentionally accommodate themselves to the 
superstitions around them.’ Now this is practical infidelity, de- 
stroying, in multitudes of minds, all the force of evidence derived 
from the Scriptures. And I am grieved to say that | think it prev- 
alent infidelity. It has rolled over this portion of our fair land like 
a destroying deluge, and unless the Lord lift up a standard against 
it, where shall its proud waves be stayed? It certainly is high 
time that things were called by their right names, and that the 
public were loudly and solemnly warned of the dangers, that sur- 
round them. 





To the Editor of the Christian Examiner and Theological 
Review. 


Sir, 

__ Patience has doubtless been mutually tried by delay : mine, 
in waiting upon the reviewer till I could wait no longer, and 
assumed engagements which until now could not be fulfilled ; and 
his, in waiting for my reply, until hope deferred may have made his 
heart sick, and the gratification of it now operate as a disappointment. 
It is probable that all the facts and arguments in the case are 
before the public, and that, the smoke of the conflict having passed 
away, nothing remains, but to traverse the field of battle, and as- 
certain the result. 

Whatever the effect may be upon ourselves, the Public, I have 
no doubt, will reap advantage from the controversy. ‘The truth 
will be ascertained and admitted ; and in respect to those who have 
any character to lose, rumor and falsehood will be stopped. 

The note which led to the controversy was occasioned by the 
consideration, that Unitarians of distinction charged the living 
Calvinistic party, with holding the doctrine that infants are damned, 
and that the Unitarian community generally, were led to believe the 
charge true. Knowing it to be untrue, and in its effect slanderous, 

VOL. III.—NO. I. 3 
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I denied it, and exhorted all who had circulated such reports, that 
they commit to memory without delay, the ninth commandment, 
which is, ‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.’ 

The note, which once more must go into type, is as follows :-— 

“Tam aware that Calvinists are represented as believing and teaching the 
monstrous doctrine that infants are damned, and that hell is doubtless paved 
with their bones. But having passed the age of fifty, and been conversant for 
thirty years with the most approved Calvinistic writers, and personally acquaint- 
ed with many of the most distinguished Calvinistic divines in New England, 
and in the middle and southern and western states, I must say that I have never 
seen or heard of any book which contained such a sentiment, nor a man, minis- 
ter or layman, who believed or taught it. AndI feel authorised to say, that 
Calvinists as a body, are as far from teaching the doctrine of infant damnation, 
as any of those who falsely accuse them. And I would earnestly and affection- 
ately recommend to all persons who have been accustomed to propagate this 
slander, that they commit to memory without delay, the ninth commandment, 
which is, “ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 

This note contains the following particulars :— 

1. A recognition of the fact that Calvinists are represented as 
believing and teaching, that infants are damned. 

2. Reasons for believing the charge to be slanderous, viz. that 
*T have been conversant for thirty years with the most approved 
Calvinistic writers, and personally acquainted with many of the 
most approved Calvinistic divines in New England, and in the 
southern and western states, and I have never seen or heard of any 
book which contained such a sentiment, nor a man, minister or 
layman, who believed or taught it.” 

3. The inference from these premises,—that Calvinists, as a 
body, do no more teach the doctrine of infant damnation than 
those who slander them. 

4. The recommendation, that all who charge Calvinists with 
holding the doctrine, commit to memory the ninth commandment, 
which is, ‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.’ 

In the note, no denomination or person in particular, is charged 
with having borne false witness, but it is asserted merely, that it 
has been done by somebody, and that whoever has done it, has 
been guilty of false witness against the great body of Calvinists. 

The reviewer acknowledges himself to be implicated in the 
charge of bearing false witness against his neighbor, the serious 
charge of falsehood and slander, and in duty bound to come out in 
self-defence. 

The defence consisted in quotations from Calvinistic authors an- 
cient and modern, to prove, 

1. That the doctrine is a vital and inseparable part of the Cal- 
vinistic system. 

2. That approved Calvinistic writers, such as I ought to have 
seen, teach it. 

Now as my note certainly does charge somebody with slander- 
ing living Calvinists, and as the reviewer admits himself implicated 
in the charge contained in the note, without any qualification, limi- 
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tation or exception, I really understood him to admit, that he had 
charged the living Calvinistic party, with holding the doctrine, and 
that his reference to the system, and to writers, was intended as 
proof of the sentiments of the living party on that point. Whether 
it was my fault or the reviewer’s, that I so understood him, may 
appear in the sequel. But thus, most assuredly, I did understand 
him ; and, of course, knowing the charge to be false, and per- 
ceiving the proof to be irrelevant and vain, I did indeed, in my re- 
ply, speak in a tone of rebuke which no slight violation of religious 
rights and moral rectitude would demand. 

In the course of my reply I attempted to show, 

1. That the Calvinistic system does not teach nor imply that 
infants are damned. 

2. That it has never been a doctrine received by the churches, 
denominated Calvinistic. 

3. That the quotations from most approved writers, do not con- 
tain the doctrine. And, 

4. That if they did contain it, this would be no evidence of the 
opinions on that point of the existing Calvinistic party : Because 
no author represents, in all respects, the party to which he be- 
longs ; and because, as the reviewer well knew, the Calvinists of 
New England, and extensively through the nation, do not hold to 
those views of imputation, from which he attempted to infer the 
doctrine. 

In his reply to my letters, the reviewer charges me with wilfully 
evading and changing the point in debate, which was not, as he in- 
sists, Do the living Calvinistic party hold to the doctrine of in- 
fant damnation? but, * Has the doctrine that infants are dam- 
ned, been held by approved Calvinistic writers? Is it a part of the 
Calvinistic system ?” Christian Examiner, Vol. v. No. ili. p. 231. 

Now if this be so; if the reviewer, and others in whose defence 
he came out, had not, before the writing of the note, charged the 
living Calvinistic party with holding the doctrine ; if my note con- 
tains no charge against any for slandering the living, and only for 
slandering the Calvinistic system, and most approved writers ; and 
if the reviewer had no intention to convict living Calvinists, by 
showing that the system contains, and approved writers teach, 
the doctrine of infant damnation, and meant only to repel the 
charge of slandering his neighbor, the Calvinistic system, and 
the most approved Calvinistic writers; then, however strange 
it may seem that he should understand me to call the Cal- 
vinistic system his neighbor, and ancient Calvinistic writers his 
neighbors ; yet, if it be so, I must admit that I have been disqui- 
eted in vain, and that the shot, which have swept over the ground 
which I supposed the reviewer to occupy, have only given demon- 
stration of what destruction he had met with, had he been there, and 
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what a mercy it is that he was not there.—If, also, I have know- 
ingly attempted “to evade the question at issue, by a frequent and 
fretful shifting of positions,” and attempted “ to change the whole 
bearing of the controversy ;” then, noterms of reproach, which self- 
respect might permit the reviewer to use, would be undeserved 
by me. For, Sir, I hold it to be wrong to contend for victory 
against the truth ; and as dishonorable as it is immoral: and it is 
my desire that this sentiment may predominate on both sides of 
the controversy. 

The points of dispute between myself and the reviewer are 
now manifest. 

My claim is, that my note, since he has taken the charge it con- 
tains to himself, does charge him with having slandered the living 
Calvinistic party, in representing that they hold the doctrine of in- 
fant damnation ; and that, in his reply to that note, he did design 
and attempt to prove this charge against the living party to be true, 
by his attempts to prove it to be a doctrine of the system and of 
approved writers. 

The claim of the reviewer is, that he did not mean to admit, 
that he had accused the living party of holding that infants are 
damned, and did not attempt to prove that they do hold it: That 
he understood me in my note to charge him with slandering the 
Calvinistic system, and most approved Calvinistic writers, and at- 
tempted to defend himself against this charge only. 

The following considerations convince me, that I understocd the 
point in debate correctly, and that the reviewer did set out to 
vindicate himself from the charge of slandering living Calvinists, by 
proving from their system and writers, that they hold the doctrine. 

1. I had no temptation when my note was written, to charge 
any one, with bearing false witness against the Calvinistic system, 
or Calvinistic writers. With the accusation in that form, I did not 
feel myself particularly concerned. 

2. 1 had just occasion to charge somebody with bearing false 
witness against living Calvinists ; because to my certain knowledge, 
they were slandered as holding to the damnation of infants, and the 
slander was extensively believed, and was producing, as might 
have been expected, great prejudice and aversion. 

3. It was my deliberate intention, in that note, to charge living 
men, with slandering living men. 

4. The language of the note contains such a charge. 

The phrases ‘ Calvinists are accused, and Calvinists are as far 
from teaching as those who accuse them,’ include living Calvinists 
primarily, and unless there be something to exclude the living, 
and to extend the words to Calvinists of past ages, they refer to 
the living exclusively, and only. 

5. There is nothing in the note, to turn the charge of false wit- 
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ness from living Calvinists, to the Calvinistic system, or to Calvin- 
istic writers. The Calvinistic system is not named nor alluded to 
in the note, nor is there in it any charge, that Calvinistic writers 
have been slandered. The charge is that “ Calvinists are repre- 
sented,” and that * Calvinists, as a body, are as far from teaching” 
&c. The allusion to writers is not in the form of a charge, but is in 
the form of evidence, that Calvinists, and Calvinists as a body, 
have been falsely accused. ‘There is no charge in the note, of 
slandering the Calvinistic system, or Calvinistic writers. If this 
then was, in the opinion of the reviewer, the point in debate, it is 
a point of his own setting up, not mine. 

6. No authorized use of terms can justify the reviewer in un- 
derstanding me to mean the Calvinistic system, and Calvinistic 
writers, as the neighbors whom I accuse him of slandering. In 
what possible sense is the Calvinistic system his neighbor? And 
where is the “ usus loquendi,” which would lead the reviewer to call 
Calvinistic writers his neighbors? It would be a stretch of ima- 
gination, to call persons of far distant ages our neighbors ; and next 
toa miracle, I should think, that the terms of my note should exclude 
living Calvinists from the mind of the reviewer, as those whom he 
is charged with slandering, and thrust in, the Calvinistic system and 
Calvinistic writers. 

7. These difficulties are increased, when we consider that the 
reviewer certainly did understand my note as charging him with 
slandering the living Calvinistic party. His own words are, “ If 
Dr. B. had merely told us that he did not believe it,” (the doc- 
trine of infant damnation,) &c. ‘ But to deny it in the name of a 
party whose accredited organ he would fain be considered, Ne. 
Ah! the reviewer then understood me to deny that the Calvinistic 
party, whom I affect to represent, hold to the doctrine of infant 
damnation ; and, of course, he did understand me to charge him 
with bearing false witness against living Calvinistic men; for he 
says, that I venture to “speak in behalf of the whole Calvinistic 
party of past and present times ;” of course, then, he understood 
me to charge him with slandering the whole Calvinistic party of 
the present as well as past times. And once more, he says, I was 
‘equally explicit in my disclaimer both in respect to the living 
and the dead.’ He understood me, therefore, to charge him as 
explicitly with slandering the living as the dead. 

The facts in the case, then, by the reviewer’s own showing, are 
as follows : 

1. He understood me to charge him with slandering the whole 
Calvinistic party of present times, as well as the system and 
writers. 

2. He felt in duty bound to deny, and defend himself against 
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one part of the charge, that which respected the system and 
approved writers, but has not denied, nor attempted to defend 
himself against the charge of falsehood and slander, in respect to 
the whole Calvinistic party of present times, and has even given 
his reasons for not doing it: ‘ Because it would decoy him on 
to a more unpromising part of the field ;’ because the question 
respecting the opinions of living Calvinists is a “ more doubtful 
one ;” because he was not “ bound to go from house to house 
and catechise the Orthodox of Boston and vicinity touching their 
soundness in the faith of their master ;” because, in the present 
controversy, “we have not yet undertaken, nor do we feel it to 
be our duty, to prove what we knew from the beginning it was 
impracticable to ascertain,” a point which we never touched, “ a 
question which we left untouched, as we found it.” 

We honor his prudence,—but we cannot but think his knowing 
himself unable to prove it should have been a reason for not 
making the charge. 

But why did the reviewer leave the question untouched? Was 
he not as really charged with slandering the living as the dead? 
Is it not as criminal to slander the whole Calvinistic party of the 
present age, as to slander the Calvinistic system and Calvinistic 
writers? If the reviewer had never made such a charge against 
the whole Calvinistic party of the present age, did he not owe it 
as much to himself to say so, as to defend himself against what 
he considered a false imputation of slandering the system and 
writers? If he had made this charge against the whole present 
party, was he not as much in duty bound to prove it, if he could, 
as in the other case? and by every principle of honor and religion 
bound to retract the charge, if he could not prove it? Why, then, 
has the reviewer passed over in silence the charge of slandering 
the whole Calvinistic party of the present age? a charge which, 
it seems, he understood and passed over by design. 

3. 'The question presses the harder, if we consider that the 
Christian Disciple, several years before my note was written, did 
publicly and expressly charge the whole Calvinistic party of the 
present age with holding the doctrine of infant damnation. The 
words are, that infant damnation “is a doctrine which follows 
necessarily from the Calvinistic system, and which would now be 
insisted on by all real and consistent Calvinists, if they thought 
their people would bear it ;” and that this charge is extracted and 
repeated in the review of my note, without retraction, and in a 
way which implies a repetition of the charge. 

The facts in the case then stand thus: 

The Christian Disciple had publicly charged all real consistent 
Calvinists with holding the doctrine of infant damnation. 

Ia my note, I deny the truth of such a charge and call it a slander. 
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The reviewer understood my denial to respect the whole Cal- 
cinistic party of present times, and my charge of false witness to 
respect all who accused them of holding to infant damnation; ad- 
mits that he is implicated in the charge of falsehood and slander, 
and bound to defend himself, and comes out for that purpose. By 
quoting the charge from the Christian Disciple, he repeats it, and 
there leaves itas he found it ; says not a word to prove it true ; comes 
and looks upon it, like Levite upon Jew, and passes by on the other 
side. But in the mean time, he gathers up all his resources, and 
puts forth all his energies, to repel the charge of slandering his 
neighbor “ the Calvinistic System,” whom no one ever suspected 
of being his neighbor, or had charged Lim with slandering ; and feels 
indignant at being charged with bearing false witness against his 
neighbors, the Calvinistic writers, and compasses sea and land for 
evidence to clear himself. But under the charge of bearing false 
witness against “ living Calvinistic men,” the whole Calvinistic 
party of the present times, in the sight of the nation, he meekly lies 
down—lies down deliberately under the acknowledged charge of 
falsehood and slander—lays his hand on his mouth, and his mouth in 
the dust, and pleads guilty—and says he knew from the beginning 
that the charge against the living Calvinistic party could not be prov- 
ed. With this we ought to be satisfied, had it pleased the re- 
viewer to stop here. But, mirabile dictu, in a moment he is on 
his feet, and boldly declares that the opinion of Calvinists of the 
present age was not the question at issue, and charges me with pal- 
pable attempts to evade the question at issue by a frequent and 
fretful shifting of positions. 

Having now ascertained the question at issue in this controversy, 
I proceed to consider some of the results. And, 

1. It is a point settled by this controversy, that the Calvinists of 
Boston, of New England, and of the United States, do not hold 
to the doctrine that infants are damned. 

This accusation has been publicly made, and publicly denied. 
Time enough has been offered for research, correspondence, and 
personal inquiry—and no evidence has been produced. ‘This 
might suffice, as all men are to be presumed innocent of odious 
accusations, until such accusations are proved to be true. In the 
present case, the force of this equitable principle is greatly aug- 
mented, by the urgent motives which pressed the reviewer to defend 
himself and his friends, who were charged, as he admits, with false- 
hood and slander in respect to the whole Calvinistic party of pres- 
ent times. Silence, therefore, in such circumstances, may justly 
be regarded a decisive proof that the whole party, as such, are 
clear in this matter. But the conclusion, so just and forcible in 
itself, the reviewer establishes by the concession that he had not 
proved the charge,—had not attempted to prove it, and knew from 
the beginning, even when he made it, that he could not prove it. 
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2. It follows, therefore, secondly, as the result of this discussion, 
that all of every name who have charged the Calvinists of the 
United States with holding the doctrine of infant damnation have 
been guilty of bearing false witness against their neighbors. The 
Christian Disciple and the reviewer stand at the head of those who 
have done this; and all who before or after them have made the 
charge are involved in the same condemnation. Once more, 
therefore, I feel authorised to repeat, that Calvinists as a body are 
as far from holding the doctrine that infants are damned as those 
who falsely accuse them, and I would earnestly and affectionately 
recommend to all persons who have been accustomed to propagate 
the slander, that they commit to memory without delay the ninth 
commandment, which is, THoU SHALL NOT BEAR FALSE WITNESS 
AGAINST THY NEIGHBOR. 

The great and only end, for which I entered upon this contro- 
versy, viz. “‘I’o compel those who have been accustomed to cir- 
culate the reports in question, to cease from their slanders, or to 
assume in some tangible form the responsibility of uttering them,” 
has now been accomplished. ‘They have adopted the latter alter- 
native —have assumed the responsibility of uttering reports in 
their nature slanderous, and which they admit they cannot prove. 

( To be continued. ) 
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A Reprty to a Letrer 1n tHE CurisTiAN EXaminer, 
ADDRESSED To THE Rev. Parsons Cooxe. Boston: Peirce 
and Williams, 1829. pp. 38. Also, THE MORE RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS OF Mr. Cooke, tn the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
and Baston Courier. 


WE do not purpose, in this number, to enter into an examina- 
tion of all the matters touched upon by the Rev. Mr. Cooke and 
his opponents in their several publications. On another occasion, 
we may resume the subject. At present, we wish to confine our 
remarks to one topic of great practical importance, we refer to 
the management of the pecuniary concerns of Harvard University 
during the presidency of Dr. Kirkland. 

This subject was first incidentally introduced by Mr. Cooke, in 
a note, subjoined to his Reply to a Letter which had been address- 
ed to him, and published in the Christian Examiner. This note 
drew forth the following communication from the Hon. John 
Davis, which appeared in the Boston Daily Advertiser, April 4, 
1829. 
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Mr. Hare.—In a pamphlet lately published in this city, entitled, “ 2 Reply to 
a Letter,in the Christian Examiner, addressed to the Rev. Parsons Cooke,” there 
is the following note, in connexion with many severe, and, as I belicve, un- 
founded strictures, in reference to Harvard College : 

‘I am constrained here to speak on a subject, in relation to which I would 
gladly be silent. I have been credibly and repeatedly informed, that the 
accounts of the late Treasurer and President of Harvard College have never 
been properly adjusted, and cannot be. A large sum is said to be missing, and 
not to be found. Certainly this matter ought to be attended to. The people 
have a right to know whal has become of this money And we here see the 
necessity of having other men, besides a collection of Unitarians, in the Board 
of Overseers.” 

The Rev. Parsons Cooke, of Ware, is the acknowledged author of that pam- 
phlet. The official documents annexed to this notice, will, it is presumed, Le 
considered by the public a suflicient reply to his slanderous paragraph, respect- 
ing the late Treasurer of Harvard College. 

In regard to the accounts of my esteemed friend, the late President of that 
institution, who is now absent, a communication, in his behalf, from Mr. 
Lowell, is readily subjoined to my defence. Joun Davis 

Boston, November 10, 1829. 


The subscriber having been employed by a Committee of the Corporation of 
Harvard College, to investigate the accounts of the Hon. John Davis, late 
Treasurer of the College, has attended to that service. He has examined all 
the accounts and vouchers, as well those of the Treasurer, as of Stephen 
Higginson, Jun. Esq., Steward, from the time of their respective appointments 
in 1810, and 1818, to the time of the resignation of the former, on Ist February 
last. Satisfactory evidence has been furnished of the payment of the several 
sums charged by them, all the mistakes which have been discovered in the 
accounts are corrected, and the books regularly closed. 

(Signed) Bessa. R. Nicuots. 

Boston, November 10, 1827. 


Boston, November 13, 1827. 
Having this day received, from the Committee of the Corporation of Harvard 
College, the book and accounts settled, as per my receipt given them, by said 
accounts it appears that the sum of $6859 79 cents remains due in cash from 
the Hon. John Davis, late Treasurer ; this may certify, that I have received 
said balance, as follows, viz.: on the 12th day of February last the sum of 
$5880 72, and on the 10th day of the present month $97 87, making the said 
sum of $6859 79. Also, the ‘sum of $45 50 cents for interest due—All which 
have been regularly entered in the College Books. 
EBen’R Francis 
Treasurer Harvard College 


To the Honorable and Reverend Board of Overseers of Harvard College. 

The Committee of this Board, appointed 10th June, 1826, to examine the 
Treasurer’s accounts, ask leave to report : 

That, since their appointment, the Hon. Judge Davis, the late Treasurer, 
having resigned his office,a Committee was chosen, by the Corporation, to 
cause his books and accounts, during the whole term of his continuance in 
office, a period of seventeen years, to be fully examined; a measure adopted 
with the entire concurrence of the late Treasurer himself. That Committee 
were authorized to employ an Auditor for this purpose, and accordingly ap- 
pointed Benjamin R. Nichols, Esq., by whom all the books, accounts and 
vouchers, during that period, have been very laboriously and minutely exam- 
ined, and all errors corrected, and the same are now certified to be correct ; and 
all the books, securities and other property of the College, including a balance 
in cash of $6859 79 cents, have been delivered, by the late Treasurer, to the 
Committee of the Corporation, and, by them, to his successor, Ebenezer 
Francis, Esq., and receipts given for the same accordingly, by the Committee, 
and the present Treasurer.—Your Committee, therefore, have not thought it 
necessary to examine the same accounts again, being entirely satisfied with 
the accounts, adjustment and receipts which have been submitted to them. 
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The details of these proceedings were laid before the Committee, and can at 
any time be examined by the Overseers, if they see fit. 
Tuomas L. Wixturop, 
Joun WELLEs, 
Wiruiam Spooner. 
Boston, 10th January, 1828. 


At the semi-annual meeting of the Overseers of Harvard University, 10th 
January, 1828, 
Voted, That the foregoing report be accepted. 
A true copy. Attest, 
Joun Pierce, Sec’ry. 
[The Committee of the Corporation referred to in the foregoing documents, 
were Hon. Nathaniel Bowditch and Hon. Francis C. Gray.] 


Boston, April 2d. 1829. 
Hon. Joun Davis, 

Dear Sir—Understanding that it is your intention to expose the falsehood 
of an atrocious libel, contained in a pamphlet lately published by the Rev 
Parsons Cooke, reflecting on your character, and on that of the Rev. Dr 
Kirkland, as having embezzled monies belonging to the College, I feel myself 
bound, in the absence of Dr. Kirkland, as his friend, and under express autho- 
rity from him, to declare, that Dr. Kirkland’s accounts with the Corporation of 
Harvard College were completely adjusted immediately after his resignation— 
that he was fully discharged, and a liberal grant made to him in consideration 
of the eminent services which he had rendered to that seminary. I will add, 
that of all the libels which political and theological hatred have fabricated, this 
one of the Rev. Parsons Cooke’s is, under all its circumstances, the most 
malicious and unprincipled. Joun Lowe t. 

It thus appears that a Committee of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard College was appointed, on the 10th of June, 1826, to 
examine the ‘Treasurer’s accounts; and that, for reasons not 
disclosed to the public, and before such examination was entered 
into by this committee, the Hon. Judge Davis, the Treasurer, 
resigned his office. It further appears that, on his resignation, a 
committee, consisting of Hon. Nathaniel Bowditch, and Hon. 
Francis C. Gray, was chosen by the Corporation, to cause his 
books and accounts, during the whole term of his continuance in 
office, a period of seventeen years, to be fully examined ; that 
this committee was authorized to appoint an Auditor; and accord- 
ingly that they appointed Benjamin R. Nichols, Esq., who, on 
the 10th of November, 1827, gave the certificate above quoted. 
It does not appear at what precise time Mr. Nichols was appointed 
to this business; but, as Judge Davis resigned, Ist February, 
1827, it is to be presumed that it was at or about that time.— 
Before we proceed to examine the auditor’s certificate, it may be 
stated that it has been publicly reported, and we presume has 
never been denied, that Mr. Nichols received three thousand 
dollars for his services herein rendered, and that this sum came, 
either directly or indirectly, from the late Treasurer. 

With reference to Mr. Nichols, we wish it to be distinctly 
understood, that we have never heard the slightest imputation cast 
upon his integrity or capacity. He doubtless disposed of an 
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embarrassing case with as much adroitness as could have been 
reasonably anticipated. His own character, as an accurate and 
honest accountant, was involved, but must not be sacrificed ; and 
we regard his certificate as an admirable instance of agile extri- 
cation. 

Relative to this matter, it deserves notice, that Mr. Nichols was 
employed at all. Had the accounts of the ‘Treasurer, during his 
term of office, been correctly kept, accurately cast, properly 
vouched, and suitably audited from year to year, two gentlemen 
of such intelligent « ind practised skill as Mr. Bowditch and Mr. 
Gray could have examined the whole books and papers necessary 
to be submitted for inspection in, at most, seventeen hours, and 
perhaps in seventeen minutes. ‘The mind of the former gentle- 
man could instantly have grasped all the intricacies of a book of 
Dr. and Cr., if it had been kept in some tolerable order, without 
calling in the aid of any other accountant. ‘The commentator of 
La Place would, by the thread of his own perspicacious intellect 
alone, have wound his way through any mathematical tortuosities 
but those of an Egyptian labyrinth. But we doubt not he would 
rather have weighed the sixth satellite of Herschel, than have 
attempted to adjust and rectify the uncertain and disjointed ma- 
terials, out of which Mr. Nichols sedulously strove to educe some 
order. 

Again ; it is noticeable that this Committee of the Corporation 
authorized Mr. Nichols to cause the books and accounts of the 
Treasurer, during the whole term of his continuance in office, to 
be fully examined. This does not appear to have been done at 
the request, though doubtless with the concurrence of the ‘Treas- 
urer. But is this the mode in which the treasurers of other 
institutions are treated, on resigning their offices? Are accounts 
of long standing, which are correctly kept, vouched, and audited, 
thus brought up anew and re-examined? If the accounts of 
Harvard College were not thus kept by the late Treasurer, nor 
thus audited by those whose duty it was, then is there an expla- 
nation of this otherwise unaccountable mode of procedure. How 
is this matter? Did not Mr. Nichols fairly earn his money for 
“his laborious and minute examination,” embracing a period of 
seventeen years, and extending through nine months? Were not 
he and his friends for a long time in doubt whether the College 
was solvent or bankrupt? And was not his joy unequalled, save 
by that of Columbus, when, at length, he saw the land? 

Once more ; it deserves to be noticed, that this certificate was 
given and received, without the intent of its being made public. 
It was evidently drawn up in as favorable terms for the late 
Treasurer, as the nature of the case would admit. We do not 
hear that he complained of it, and we presume that he had no 
reason to complain. Let us, then, examine this curious docu- 
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ment. And we ask, Is it in the terms usually employed in such 
certificates? Does it bear witness to the accurate and business- 
like manner in which the pecuniary affairs of the College had 
been conducted? Does it testify to full entries, regular transfers, 
authorized orders, and faithful vouchers, for all sums paid out? 
As it extends through a period of seventeen years, does it certify 
that the Treasurer’s books and accounts had been annually 
and regularly examined and audited? No; none of this. Mr. 
Nichols tells us that he examined “ al! the accounts and vouchers 
of the Treasurer and Steward ;” i. e. he examined all the 
accounts and vouchers they had to produce. Well, how do these 
tally? On this point Mr. Nichols says nothing. All may, or may 
not, have been square and regular. In the circumstances of the 
case, such a certificate, of itself, excites strong suspicions that 
there was something wrong. Mr. Nichols does not tell us that the 
Treasurer and Steward have regular accounts of all their receipts 
and expenditures; nor does he say that they have sufficient 
vouchers for the sums they profess to have paid out; nor does he 
so much as hint that the various expe ndlenes and appropriations 
made by these gentlemen were in pursuance of votes of the 
Corporation. All this ground his certificate leaves untouched. 
The amount of information afforded by Mr. Nichols is, that 
** satisfactory evidence has been furnished of the payment of the 
several sums charged by them, all the mistakes which have been 
discovered in the accounts are corrected, and the books regularly 
closed.” After nine months “ laborious and minute examination,” 
the strongest certificate Mr. Nichols can honestly give informs us 
only that evidence had been produced sufficient to satisfy him of 
the payment of the several sums charged by the Treasurer and 
Steward. How many sums were received and not acknowledged? 
How many paid out, and not charged? How many and how 
large unauthorized orders of the late President were paid? How 
large a sum was paid by the Steward, without the concurrence of 
the Corporation, after the Corporation had expressly forbidden 
the President to draw on the Treasurer, and when the Steward 
must have known the fact? Upon these points Mr. Nichols, with 
feelings very natural to a gentleman in his circumstances, observes 
a discreet silence. He must say something, and so he tells us 
that “satisfactory evidence” has been produced that the late 
Treasurer and Steward actually paid the sums charged by them. 
* Satisfactory evidence!” What was this evidence? Was it 
regular vouchers? Most certainly not; for, had it been, Mr. 
Nichols understands his business too well to have given the lame 
and impotent certificate before quoted. Had such been the 
evidence, the late Treasurer, too, understands his rights too well 
to have accepted, still less to have been satisfied with, that 
certificate. 
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But suppose this evidence did satisfy the mind of Mr. Nichols; 
was it such as the people of Massac husetts have a right to ‘demand 
of those to whom are entrusted the immense funds bestowed by 
the Commonwealth upon the oldest and most cherished institution 
of the Jand? If this evidence, which was deemed satisfactory by 
Mr. Nichols, was not the ordinary and appropriate evidence of 
vouchers, then let it be produced, that the people, whose money 
has been expended, may judge whether the evidence is also 
satisfactory to them. Let there be no blinking, no shrinking, 
no keeping back. Let all be above-board and open fo the face of 
day and the light of truth. 

Mr. Nichols tells us, moreover, that “all the mistakes which 
have been discovered in the accounts are corrected.” What 
were these mistakes? how large? how often occurring? what 
was their amount? one thousand dollars, or five, or forty? But, 
many or few, great or small, they “are corrected.” How were 
they corrected? Were vouchers subsequently produced? Or 
did the auditor take the word of the gentlemen, in place of 
vouchers? Or was the result guessed at, and jumped at, ac- 
cording to the best light that could be obtained? But, finally, 
“the books are regularly closed.” ‘* What does this mean? that 
the books had been fairly and accurately kept? or only that, 
whether accurate or not, a result has at length been formed, and 
the work of examination finished? And who closed the books? 
the Treasurer, or the Auditor? It was the duty of the Trea- 
surer to have all his accounts correctly cast, and well vouched, 
and his books regularly closed, before they went into the Avditor’s 
hands. But here, it would seem that the Auditor, having cor- 
rected all the mistakes which he discovered, was left to close the 
books himself.” There is something wrong, something hollow, 
something rotten in this matter. The certificate of Mr. Nichols, 
on which the late Treasurer relies for his defence, is an unusual, 
a suspicious document. We ask all intelligent men of business 
to examine it closely, and then decide on its character and 
intent. It was too evidently designed to patch up and plaster over 
a bad concern. 

Soon after the “ Communication” above quoted from Hon. og 
Davis appeared in the Daily Advertiser, Mr. Cooke addressed < 
pertinent and forcible letter to the Editor, which called forth a 
reply from the Hon. John Lowell, in his usual style. We would 
not trespass on the patience of our readers by any extract from 
this reply, or any remarks upon it, but that Mr. Lowell undesign- 
edly tells more truth than he intended. 'The following quotation 
deserves s attention. 


“ 
Mr. Cooke charges me with having volunteered my services in defence of 
Dr. Kirkland, and this too, in face of my explicit declaration, that I had been 
expressly authorised so to do. If it had been true, all ingenuous minds would 
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have commended me for the act. President Kirkland had been my cherished 
friend from our earliest youth. I had been his associate in the Corporation of 
Harvard College for thirteen years. He was absent, and an invalid. I hada 
right, and these circumstances imposed it upon me as a sacred duty, to defend 
my venerated and absent friend. But I had his written and oral request to per- 
form this duty, and since my publication, I have received his express approba- 
tion of my conduct.” 


On the publication of Mr. Cooke’s pamphlet, and of Mr. Low- 
ell’s letters, Dr. Kirkland was absent, if we mistake not, in a dis- 
tant part of the Union, in Kentucky or Louisiana. Yet Mr. 
Lowell informs us that he already, before any charge is urged 

against his “ venerated and absent friend,” had his “ written and 
oral request” to defend him. Indeed! President Kirkland, then, 
before leaving Boston, must have anticipated such a charge as 
that Mr. Cooke has brought forward. Why? Let Mr. Lowell 
and those who would shield President Kirkland answer,—wny? 
Innocence is not suspicious. Guilt may anticipate attack, and im- 
agine a defence. Mr. Lowell, in the ardor of self-justification, 
has, to every reflecting mind, certified all that Mr. Cooke had 
insinuated or asserted. It is plain from Mr. Lowell’s statement, 
and from President Kirkland’s “ written and oral request,” that 
rumors were abroad in the circle of their acquaintance, and among 
the friends of the College, unfavorable to Dr. Kirkland. Were 
not these rumors the same that had reached Mr. Cooke? We have 
a respectable opinion of President Kirkland’s talents, but still we 
do not believe him a prophet. We suspect he had some data, 
besides the gift of vaticination, from which to anticipate a charge 
like that of Mr. Cooke, and to authorise his friend, by “ written 
and oral request,” to defend him. A defence, however, from Mr. 
Bowditch and Mr. Gray, who understand the facts of the case, 
and have some self-possession, would be quite as satisfactory to 
the public as any letter from the Hon. John Lowell. Will those 
gentlemen pen such a defence? Till they, or other gentlemen 
equally intelligent, honest, and honorable, who can speak from 
personal knowledge of the { facts, shall offer such defence, we shall 
assume that there was ground for the reports which were in circu- 
lation before, and were published by Mr. Cooke after, the depar- 
ture of Dr. Kirkland. 

Mr. Lowell may insinuate what he will about the health of his 
*‘ cherished friend ;” he knows, and all behind the curtain know, 
that it was not the failure of health alone, which caused the resig- 
nation of Dr. Kirkland. ‘There was dissatisfaction, deep and 
irremediable, on the part of some members of the Corporation, who 
were too clear headed to be bamboozled, and too upright to coun- 
tenance what they could not but deem perversions, or gross mis- 
appropriations, of the funds and charities entrusted to their super- 
vision and control. 
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Mr. Lowell may endeavor to enlist theological prejudices in 
behalf of his friend, but he much misjudges both his cause and 
this community, if he expects to shield any public agent, however 
high, and however respected, from responsibility, by any such 
device. Before the ardent imagination of Mr. Lowell “the 
scenes of queen Mary” are revived, while faggots, flames and 
blood are seen “ dancing in all the mazes of metaphorical confu- 
sion.” He tells us, “ there i is no longer, to be sure, the corporal 
suffering, but the more refined cruelty of mental torture. Sut 
whence all this outery about queen Mary, and the inquisition, and 
faggots, and flames? It results from the simple inquiry, whether 
the late President of Harvard College was duly and properly au- 
thorised to draw on the late ‘Treasurer and Steward of that College 
for the several sums by them advanced to his orders ; and whether 
he and they have proper and sufficient vouchers for the several 
sums which passed through their hands? Does it indicate a trucu- 
lent disposition, to require that public agents, through whose hands 
public monies to a very great amount are annually passing, should 
be responsible to that public, in the ordinary way, for the sums 
received and disbursed ? Let honesty decide the question. In the 
apprehension of Mr. Lowell, the se sibilities of the late President 
and Treasurer of Harvard College, are so exquisite as to endure 
“‘ the refined cruelty of mental torture,” at the bare imagination 
that they are to be called upon to produce the ordinary credible 
vouchers for the several sums of public money they have received 
and expended. How far they will engage the sympathies of a 
New England community is scarcely problematical. Mr. Lowell’s 
attempt to throw the shield of theological prejudice between his 
“cherished friend” and public scrutiny will never do. ‘Though 
the President of Harvard University be a Doctor of Divinity or a 
Doctor of Laws, he is not above nor beyond the reach of those 
laws which govern other men. Eminence of station communi- 

cates no exemption from responsibility. 

We have seen by Mr. Lowell’s letter, that before President 
Kirkland left this part of the country, rumors were in circulation, 
relative to his accounts, of an unfavorable nature. His anxiety is 
such as to anticipate a charge, and not only by an oral, but by a 
written request, to authorise Mr. Lowell to appear in his defence. 
He did not request Mr. Bowditch, nor Mr. Gray, nor any of the 
existing Corporation, who could have spoken calmly and advisedly 
upon the subject, to do him this favor. He better knew his man 

But we have other evidence, besides that of Mr. Lowell, showing 
the existence of suspicions and rumors; evidence, which we deem 
it important to adduce for the special consideration of the Board 
of Overseers of Harvard College. The following queries first 
appeared in in the Boston Statesman. They were subsequently 
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re-published in a pamphlet, entitled “ Facts and Documents in 
relation to Harvard College,” p. 80. 


“ Harvarp CotieGe.—As the Corporation of this venerable institution has 
lately elected a President, and as the state has a deep interest in the prosperity 
of the oldest and best endowed University in our country, it cannot be deemed 
unsuitable that the public should be satisfied on the following subjects. 

1. Has there been a regular account of the pecuniary affairs of the College, 
specifying the sources of income, the actual receipts and the payments prepar- 
ed from year to year, laid before the Corporation and the Board of Overseers ? 

2. Have any of the permanent funds of the College suffered encroachment 
or loss, by unskilful management, negligence, bad investments, or any other 
cause’? and if so, how is a recurrence of the same evils to be prevented 
hereafter ? 

3. Have there been large balances in the hands of the most important agents 
of the College, which could not be accurately accounted for, however honestly 
these agents may have conducted themselves in the performance of their 
duties ? 

Let it be understood, that there are good reasons for proposing these questions; 
that the people of Massachusetts have a right to demand that they should be 
answered; that the Commonwealth has done more for the College during the 
period of one hundred and ninety years, than has been done by the public for 
all the other Colleges of New England ; and that Legislators of the Common- 
wealth, are now, and ever have been, the proper visitors of the College. 

A TRUE FRIEND OF THE COLLEGE. 
January 23, 1829.” 


What reply was then, or ever, made to these queries ? None— 
but that from voiceless silence. We know not the writer. But 
it is plain that there were queries proposed by some clear-headed, 
intelligent gentleman, who had access to sources of information, 


from which the public generally were excluded. The date of 


their appearance was, if we mistake not, a week previous to the 
publication of Mr. Cooke’s pamphlet. Would the ‘Treasurer of 
any large monied institution in Boston, whose books and accounts 
had been regularly and properly kept, suffer such queries to be 
proposed in a public paper, and to go unanswered and unnoticed ? 
When similar suggestions were subsequently made by Mr. Cooke, 
Mr. Lowell and the ‘Treasurer endeavor to retreat behind the 
prejudices of a religious party. We would yet hope there is too 
much intelligence, and too much integrity, in the Unitarian mem- 
bers of the Board of Overseers, to be the dupes of such an 
artifice. 

We introduce an additional evidence, that every lingering doubt 
may be dissipated, and the subject present itself with such light 
and force as shall arrest the attention of those whose duty it is to 
see that the Republic receive no detriment. Our extract is from 
acommunication dated January 29, 1829, and which appeared in 
the Boston Recorder with the signature of “ Hollis.” 


It is reported, apparently on good authority, that the funds of the College 
have not been managed, at all times, with the best economy. On this subject, 
orthodox people, of course, have no knowledge If this report have any foun- 
dation, a thorough investigation might make diselosures which would not fully 
satisfy that community, who have been so profuse in bestowing their bounties 
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This, however, is a proper subject of investigation by the Overseers, and I am 
not alone in earnestly hoping that the treasury department, for the twenty years 
past, will be thoroughly examined, and the manner in which the vast funds of 
this ancient institution have been managed, exhibited to the public, without 
reserve. The good people of this Commonwealth have a right to be made 
acquainted with this whole concern, and the people demand it.”* 


It will not satisfy the public, for Mr. Lowell, after these repeated 
calls for definite information relative to the treasury of Harvard 
College, to cull out flowers from his historical reading, and play 
the rhetorician, when we call for the accountant. 

The people of Massachusetts say, Show us your vouchers. 

Mr. Lowell, “* expressly authorised to defend Dr. Kirkland,” 
replies, You are reviving the scenes of Queen Mary. 

People. Produce your books. 

Mr. L. You intend to establish the inquisitior. 

People. Let us know definitely and distinctly how the immense 
appropriations we have made to the College have been ex- 
pended. 

Mr. L. You are kindling flames. You mean to bring us all to 
the stake. 

People. Exhibit your accounts. 

Mr. L. You are erecting a gibbet. 

People. Where are the authorised orders for the several sums 
advanced by the Treasurer and Steward to the President? 

wr. L. Blood! Blood!! 

We stated on the authority of Mr. Lowell, that, previous to the 
departure of President Kirkland from. this part of the country, 
unfavorable rumors were in circulation, relative to his accounts. 
These rumors, it seems, were not quieted by his absence. Dif- 
ferent writers in the Boston Statesinan and Boston Recorder, a 
year since, called public attention to the same subject. These writers 
and their inquiries were passed by unnoticed, both by Mr. Lowell 
and the ‘Treasurer, who was directly implicated by the queries 
proposed in the Statesman. Mr. Cooke in his pamphlet, published 
early in February, gave a more definite shape to these charges, 
than they had hitherto assumed. Still the Treasurer takes two 
months for deliberation, before he will publish the |e of 
Mr. Nichols. His note to Mr. Hale is dated April 3d, 1829. Did 
he at times think and talk of prosecuting Mr. C eoke? r his note 
contained a false and a libellous ace usation, why did he not prose~ 
cute him? Was he afraid of the truth in evidence? And does he 
expect to satisfy the public, to remove doubts, to silence i inquiry, 
and arrest investigation, by an ambiguous certificate that, whi itever 
it may mean, is superscribed and stamped with suspicion? This 


* See “ Facts and Documents,” p. 84 
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cannot be. This must not be. The people of this State, whose 
treasures have been lavished to profusion on Harvard College, 
have a right to know how these treasures have been appropria- 
ted,—and they will know. Their voice now reaches the Senate 
chamber, and calls for investigation. And should any manceuver- 
ing or artifice cause it to be unheeded or slighted now, it may soon 
sound from the ballot boxes, with an emphasis of intonation suffi- 
ciently loud to be heard, and sufficiently authoritative to be obeyed. 
We call upon the Board of Overseers, who are about holding their 
semi-annual session, to investigate this subject thoroughly. ‘Up to 
this moment, the Board of Overseers, as a body, are entirely 
ignorant of the manner in which the pecuniary concerns of the 
College have been managed for the last twenty years. Heretofore, 
their duties have been litde more than nominal, and a few leading 
individuals behind the scenes, have directed and managed all their 
motions. This is, in general, an unavoidable result, in so cum- 
brous a body as this Board. The Te port of the Committee of the 
Board, appointed 10th June, 1826, which report is dated 10th 
January, 1828, derives all its value from the certificate of Mr. 
Nichols, which certificate, as we have already shown, in point 

affording reasonable satisfaction, is worse than nothing. ‘The 
time has come when this whole subject must be thoroughly inves- 
tigated. To the Board of Overseers the people look with an ex- 
pectation which must not be disappointed. In all probability, vari- 
ous artifices and contrivances will be resorted to, in the first place, 
to prevent an investigation; or should this be commenced, to 
throw dust and involve the subject in general ambiguities. In 
order to prevent investigation, it will no doubt be urged, either in 
public, or private, or both, that this is an Orthodoa party meas- 
ure. Now it ought to be known, and distinctly understood, that 
some distinguished Unitarians, some of the firmest supporters of 
Harvard College, are among the individuals who are most dissatisfied 
with the former management of its pecuniary concerns. All that 
the Orthodox know, and have published on this subject, has come 
from such individuals. Whether, then, the charges of Mr. Cooke 
are true or false, they originated with Unitarians, with Unitarian 
friends of Harvard College, by whose intelligence, integrity and 
decision, that institution was saved probably from bankruptey. 
Let none attempt, then, to evade inquiry, by awakening prejudices 
against Orthodoxy. 

We have purposely avoided recapitul: iting the inquiries proposed 
by Mr. Cooke, relative to the various sums expended during the 
administration of Dr. Kirkland. They are published and accessi- 
ble. We are desirous that these, as well as those from the Boston 
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Statesman, may be publicly and definitely answered by those 
who are competent to speak with knowledge. We could propose 
some additional questions, that might come still nearer home, and 
carry a charge of a more heinous nature than any yet alleged ; 
but as we wish to know the whole and the simple truth of the case, 
and as this can be come at only by a full investigation, we prefer 
urging that, to all minor considerations. If these rumors and 
charges relative to the late President and Treasurer are false, and 
scandalous, they, of all men, will be most desirous of such an in- 
vestigation ; but if there be foundation for these reports, then let 
no reverend name, nor honorable station, shield the delinquent or 
the culprit from public censure. Abused integrity will court in- 
quiry. Qua fugit judicium, opso teste reus est. 


(To be continued.) 





SELECTIONS. 
INTERESTING CONVERSIONS. 


‘If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: old things are 
passed away ; behold all things are become new.’ Pavt. 
© Marvel not that I said unto thee, Yeu MuST BE BORN AGAIN.’ 
Jesus Curist. 


Asa striking practical comment on these interesting portions of Scripture, 
the following instances of conversion are selected. The subjects of them had 
too much intelligence to be easily deceived respecting the operations of their 
own minds, and too much integrity to be suspected of a design to deceive 
others ; and their subsequent course of life was such, as to evince the reality 
of the change they professed to have experienced. It must be gratifying, as 
well as profitable, to ponder the accounts which such men have left, respecting 
what they doubtless considered the most interesting and important events in 
their whole moral history. 


PRESIDENT EDWARDS. 


Tus distinguished divine was the subject of frequent solemn impressions, 
and was regular in the performance of religious duties, from his childhood. 
Soon after leaving college, when about seventeen years of age, he experienced 
a change in his affections, which he describes in the following manner : 

“From my childhood up, my mind had been full of objections 


against the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, in choosing whom he 
would to eternal life, and rejecting whom he pleased ; leaving taem 
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eternally to perish. It used to appear like a horrible doctrine to 
me. But I remember the time very well, when I seemed to be 
convinced, and fully satisfied, as to the sovereignty of God, and his 
justice in thus eternally disposing of men, according to his sovereign 
pleasure, 

“ The first instance that I remember of that sort of inward, sweet 
delight in God and divine things that | have lived much in since, 
was on reading those words, ‘ Now unto the King eternal, immortal, 
invisible, the only wise God, be honor and glory for ever and ever, 
Amen.’ As I read the words, there came into my soul, and was as 
it were diffused through it, a sense of the glory of the Divine 
Being; a new sense, quite different from anything I ever expe- 
rienced before, Never any words of Scripture seemed to me as 
these words did. 

* From about that time, I began to have a new kind of appre- 
hensions and ideas of Christ, and the work of redemption, and the 
glorious way of salvation by him. An inward, sweet sense of these 
things, at times, came into my heart; and my soul was led away in 
pleasant views and contemplations of them. And my mind was 
greatly engaged to spend my time in reading and meditating on 
Christ, on the beauty and excellency of his person, and the lovely 
way of salvation by free grace in him. I found no books so 
delightful to me, as those that treated of these subjects. The sense 
I had of divine things would often, of a sudden, kindle up, as it 
were, a sweet burning in my heart; an ardor of soul, that I know 
not how to express. 

** Not long after I first began to experience these things, I gave 
an account to my father of some things that had passed in my 
mind. I was pretty much affected by the discourse we had tu- 
gether ; and when the discourse was ended, I walked abroad alone, 
in a solitary place in my father’s pasture, for contemplation. And 
as I was walking there, and looking up on the sky and clouds, 
there came into my mind so sweet a sense of the glorious majesty 
and grace of God, that I know not how to express. I seemed to 
see them both in a sweet conjunction; majesty and meekness 
joined together ; it was a sweet, and gentle, and holy majesty ; and 
also a majestic meekness ; an awful sweetness; a high, and great, 
and holy gentleness. 

** After this my sense of divine things gradually increased, and 
became more and more lively, and had more of that inward sweet- 
ness. The appearance of everything was altered , there seemed to 
be, as it were, a calm, sweet cast, or appearance of divine glory, in 
almost everything. God’s excellency, his wisdom, his purity and 
love, seemed to appear in everything ; in the sun, moon, and stars; 
in the clouds, and blue sky; in the grass, flowers, trees; in the 
water, and all nature ; which used greatly to fix my mind. I often 
used to sit and view the moon for continuance; and in the day 
spent much time in viewing the clouds and sky, to behold the 
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sweet glory of God in these things; in the mean time singing 
forth, with a low voice, my contemplations of the Creator and 
Redeemer. 

“1 felt then great satisfaction as to my good state; but that did 
not content me. I had vehement longings of soul after God and 
Christ, and after more holiness, wherewith my heart seemed to be 
full, and ready to break; which often brought to my mind the 
words of the Psalmist, ‘ My soul breaketh for the longing it hath. 
I often felt a mourning and lamenting in my heart that I had not 
turned to God sooner, that | might have had more time to grow in 
grace. My mind was greatly fixed on divine things; almost per- 
petually in the contemplation of them. I spent most of my time 
in thinking of divine things, year after year; often walking alone 
in the woods and solitary places for meditation, soliloquy and 
prayer, and converse with God; and it was always my manner, 
at such times, to sing forth my contemplations. I was almost 
constantly in ejaculatory prayer, wherever I was. Prayer seemed to 
be natural to me, as the breath by which the inward burnings of 
my heart had vent,” 


WILLIAM COWPER. 


Most of our readers are acquainted with the early history of this gifted, 
amiable, but often unhappy man. He was constitutionally predisposed to 
melancholy and derangement, and while under deep convictions of sin, espe- 
cially the sin of self-murder, which he had attempted, he fell into a state of 
complete despair. He gives the following account of his deliverance from this 
wretched state, afler remaining in it for several months. 


**T found the cloud of horror, which had so long hung over me, 
was every moment passing away; and every moment came fraught 
with hope. I was continually more and more persuaded that I was 
not utterly doomed to destruction. The way of salvation was still, 
however, hid from my eyes; nor did I see it at all clearer than 
before my illness. I only thought, that if it pleased God to spare 
me, I would lead a better life ; and that I would yet escape hell, if 
a religious observance of my duty would secure me from it. Thus 
may the terror of the Lord make a pharisee; but only the sweet 
voice of mercy in the Gospel can make a Christian. 

“But the happy period which was to shake off my fetters, and 
afford me a clear opening of the free mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, was now arrived. I flung myself into a chair near the 
window, and seeing a Bible there, ventured once more to apply to 
it for comfort and instruction. The first verse I saw was the 25th 
of the third chapter of Romans: ‘Whom God hath set forth to be 
a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his righteous- 
ness for the remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance 
of God.’ Immediately I received strength to believe, and the full 
beams of the Sun of Righteousness shone upon me. I saw the 
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sufficiency of the atonement he had made, my pardon sealed in his 
blood, and all the fulness and completeness of his justification. 
In a moment I believed and received the Gospel. Whatever my 
friend Madan had said to me, so long before, revived in all its 
clearness, with demonstration of the Spirit and with power. 

** Unless the Almighty arm had been under me, I think I should 
have died with gratitude and joy. My eyes filled with tears, and 
my voice choked with transport. I could only look up to heaven 
in silent fear, overwhelmed with love and wonder. But the work 
of tne Holy Spirit is best described in his own words: it is ‘ joy 
unspeakable, and full of glory.’ Thus was my heavenly Father in 
Christ Jesus pleased to give me the full assurance of faith; and, 
out of a strong, unbelieving heart, to ‘raise up a child unto Abra- 
ham.’ How glad should I now have been to have spent every 
moment in prayer and thanksgiving! I lost no opportunity of 
repairing to a throne of grace, but flew to it with an earnestness 
irresistible and never to be satisfied. Could I help it? Could I 
do otherwise than love and rejoice in my reconciled Father in 
Christ Jesus? The Lord had enlarged my heart, and ‘I ran in 
the way of his commandments.’ 

“For many succeeding weeks, tears were ready to flow if I did 
but speak of the Gospel, or mention the name of Jesus. To 
rejoice day and night was all my employment. ‘Too happy to sleep 
much, | thought it was but lost time that was spent in slumber. 
Oh that the ardor of my first love had continued! But I have 
known many a lifeless and unhallowed hour since; long intervals 
of darkness, interrupted by short returns of peace and joy in 
believing.” 


DAVID BRAINERD. 


Brainerd, like President Edwards, was the subject of religious impressions 
from his early youth. He attended regularly to the duties of religion in public 
and in private, and earnestly sought to do something to recommend himself to 
the favor of Heaven. But being continually disappointed in attempts of this 
nature, his heart at length broke out into a violent and sensible quarrel with 
God. He was displeased with the strictness of the Divine law, with the pre- 
scribed and unalterable conditions of salvation, and especially with the doctrine 
of Divine Sovereignty. After continuing in this state for some considerable 
time, seeking rest and finding none, he was brought to acquiesce in those views 
of God, which he had formerly opposed, and to rejoice in hope of his glory. 


“‘T was attempting to pray; but found no heart to engage in that 
or any other duty; my former concern, exercise, and religious 
affections were now gone. I thought that the Spirit of God had quite 
left me; but still was not distressed ; yet disconsolate, as if there 
was nothing in heaven or earth could make me happy. Having 
been thus endeavoring to pray—though, as I thought, very stupid 
and senseless—for near half an hoyr; then, as I was walking in a 
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dark thick grove, unspeakable glory seemed to open to the view and 
apprehension of my soul. Ido not mean any external brightness, 
for I saw no such thing ; nor do I intend any imagination of a body 
of light, somewhere in the third heavens, or any thing of that 
nature ; but it was a new inward apprehension or view that I had of 
God, such as 1 never had before, nor any thing which had the least 
resemblance of it. I stood still; wondered; and admired! I knew 
that I never had seen before any thing comparable to it for excel- 
lency and beauty; it was widely difizrent from all the conceptions 
that ever I had of God, or things divine. I had no particular ap- 
prehension of any one person in the Trinity, either the Father, the 
Son, or the Holy Ghost; but it appeared to be Divine glory. My 
soul rejoiced with joy unspeakable, to see such a God, such a glorious 
divine Being ; and I was inwardly pleased and satisfied, that he 
should be Gud over all for ever and ever. My soul was so captivated 
and delighted with the excellency, loveliness, greatness, and other 
perfections of God, that I was even swallowed up in him; at least 
to that degree, that I had no thought (as I remember) at first, about 
my own salvation, and scarce reflected that there was such a creature 
as myself. 

“Thus God, I trust, brought me to a hearty disposition to exalt 
him, and set him on the throne, and principally and ultimately to 
aim at his honor and glory, as King of the universe. I continued 
in this state of inward joy, peace, and astonishment, till near dark, 
without any sensible abatement; and then began to think and ex- 
amine what I had seen; and felt sweetly composed in my mind all 
the evening following. I felt myself in a new world, and every 
thing about me appeared with a different aspect from what it was 
wont todo. At this time, the way of salvation opened to me with 
such infinite wisdom, suitableness, and excellency, that | wondered 
I should ever think of any other way of salvation; was amazed that 
I had not dropped my own contrivances, and complied with this 
lovely, blessed, and excellent way before. If I could have been 
saved by my own duties, or any other way that I had formerly con- 
trived, my whole soul would now have refused it. 1 wondered that 
all the world did not see and comply with this way of salvation, 
entirely by the rightcousness of Christ. The sweet relish of what 
I then felt, continued with me for several days, almost constantly, 
in a greater or less degree.—I could not but sweetly rejoice in God, 
lying down and rising up.” 


DR. SAMUEL HOPKINS, OF NEWPORT. 

Dr. Hopkins was a self-righteous and confident professor of religion, for some 
time before he came to a saving knowledge of the truth. He was awakened to 
a deep sense of his true character and danger, while a member of Yale College, 
through the instrumentality of David Brainerd. 

** My conviction fixed upon me. I saw I was indeed no christian. 
The evil of my heart, the hardness and unbelief of it came more 
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and more into view; and the evil case in which I was, appeared 
more and more dreadful. I felt myselfa guilty, justly condemned 
creature, and my hope of relief by obtaining conversion failed more 
and more, and my condition appeared darker from day to day, and 
all help failed, and I felt myself to be nothing but ignorance, guilt 
and stupidity. ‘Thus | continued for some weeks, generally retired, 
unless when I attended private meetings of young people for prayer, 
&c., which were frequent then in college, and in the town. 

** At length, as I was in my closet one evening, while I was medi- 
tating, and in my devotions, a new and wonderful scene opened to 
my view. I had a sense of the being and presence of God, as I 
never had before; it being more of a reality, and more affecting and 
glorious, than I had ever before perceived. And the character of 
Jesus Christ, the mediator came into view, and appeared such a 
reality, and so glorious, and the way of salvation by him so wise, 
important and desirable, that I was astonished at myself that I had 
never seen these things before, which were so plain, pleasing and 
wonderful. I longed to have all see and know these things as they 
now appeared tome. I was greatly affected, in the view of my own 
depravity, the sinfulness, guilt, and odiousness of my character ; 
and tears flowed in great plenty. After some time I left my closet, 
and went into the adjoining room, no other person being then there. 
I walked the room, all intent on these subjects, and took up Watts’ 
version of the psalms, and opened it at the fifty-first psalm, and read 
the first, second and third parts in long metre with strong affections, 
and made it all my own language, and thought it was the language 
of my heart to God; I dwelled upon it with pleasure, and wept 
much. And when I had laid the book aside, my mind continued 
fixed on the subject, and in the exercise of devotion, confession, 
adoration, petition, &c., in which I seemed to pour out my heart to 
God with great freedom. I continued all attention to the things of 
religion, in which most appeared more or less engaged. There 
were many instances, as was then supposed, of conversion. I felt a 
peculiar, pleasing affection to those, who were supposed to be 
christians.” 


ANDREW FULLER. 


Ix his youth, this excellent man had frequent convictions of sin, and frequent 
struggles between his inclinations and his conscience, between the strivings of 
the Holy Spirit, and the suggestions of his evil heart. He often spent his 
evenings in vain and sinful company, to which he was strongly attached, and 
on leaving which he was uniformly in great distress. 


+B 


“ One morning,” says he, “I think in November, 1769, I 
walked out by myself with an unusual load of guilt upon my 
conscience. ‘The remembrance of my sin, not only on the past 
evening, but for a long time back, the breach of my vows, and the 
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shocking termination of my former hopes and affections, all uniting 
together, formed a burden which [ knew not how to bear. ‘The 
reproaches of a guilty conscience seemed like the gnawing worm of 
hell. I do not write in the language of exaggeration. I now know 
that the sense which I then had of tle evil of sin, and the wrath of 
God, was very far short of the truth; but yet it seemed more than 
I was able to sustain. In reflecting upon my broken vows, I saw 
that there was no truth in me. I saw that God would be perfectly 
just in sending me to hell, and that to hell I must go, unless I were 
saved of mere grace, and as it were in spite of myself. I felt, that 
if God were to forgive me all my past sins, I should again destroy 
my soul, and that, in less than a day’s time. I never before knew 
what it was to feel myself an odious, lost sinner, standing in need 
of both pardon and purification. I knew not what todo! I durst 
not promise amendment ; for I saw such promises were self-decep- 
tion. ‘To hope for forgiveness in the course that I was in, was the 
height of presumption ; and to think of Christ, after having so 
basely abused his grace, seemed too much. SolI had no refuge. 
As near as I can remember, I was !ike a man drowning, looking 
every way for help, or rather, catching for something by which he 
might save his life. I tried to find whether there were any hope 
in the divine mercy, any in the Saviour of sinners; but felt 
repulsed by the thought of mercy having been so basely abused 
already. In this state of mind, as I was moving slowly on, I 
thought of the resolution of Job, ‘Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.’ I paused, and repeated the words over and over. 
Each repetition seemed to kindle a ray of hope, mixed with a 
determination, if I might, to cast my perishing soul upon the Lord 
Jesus Christ for salvation, to be both pardoned and purified; for I 
felt that I needed the one as much as the other. In this way I 
continued above an hour, weeping and supplicating mercy for the 
Saviour’s sake: (my soul hath it still in remembrance, and is 
humbled in me!) and as the eye of the mind was more and more 
fixed upon him, my guilt and fears were gradually and insensibly 
removed. I now found rest for my troubled soul. 

“When I thought of my past life, I abhorred myself, and 
repented as in dust and ashes; and when I thought of the Gospel 
way of salvation, I drank it in as cold water is imbibed by a 
thirsty soul. My heart felt one with Christ, and dead to every 
other object around me. 

“From this time, my former wicked courses were forsaken. I 
had no manner of desire after them. They lost their influence 
upon me. ‘To those evils, a glance at which before would have set 
my passions in a flame, I now felt no inclination. ‘ My soul’ (said 
I, with joy and triumph,) ‘is as a weaned child!’ I now knew, 
experimentally, what it was to be dead to the world by the cross of 
Christ, and to feel an habitual determination to devote my future 
life to God my Saviour.” 
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SAMUEL J. MILLS. 


Mr. Mitts was one of the most extraordinary characters which America 
has produced. Unobtrusive and unobserved, he caused his influence to be felt 
(and it was ever a good influence) in exciting and directing most of the great 
religious movements of the day. With him, while a member of college, the 
spirit of Foreign Missions in this country may be said to have originated. He 
set on foot the Foreign Mission School, and the mission to the Sandwich 
Islands. ‘ He matured the plan, which eventuated in the establishment of the 
United Foreign Missionary Society.” The formation of the American Bible 
Society “ Mr. Mills thought of, and suggested, and pressed the suggestion, 
long before it probably entered the mind of any other individual.” By his 
repeated and extended travels in the southern and western portions of our 
country, to search out and make known the spiritual wants of the people, he 
was as instrumental in arousing the spirit of Domestic Missions, as he had 
previously been in exciting interest in behalf of the heathen. His agency, too, 
In originating and maturing the plans of the American Colonization Society, 
in the furthering of which he lost his life, can never be forgotten by the 
friends of Africa. 

The spiritual career of this devoted servant of Christ and the church com- 
menced in the following manner: When about fifteen years of age, his atten- 
tion was specially directed to the great concerns of the soul. For two full 
years, he continued in a state of anxiety, quarreling with the sovereignty of 
God, and often wishing that he had never been born. One morning, as he was 
about to leave home, to return to school in a neighboring town, his pious 
“mother took an opportunity of inquiring into the state of his mind, and 
begged him to make an ingenuous disclosure of his feelings.” 


“For a moment he was silent, and wept; but his heart was too 
full long to suppress the emotions produced by so affecting a 
request. He raised his head, and, with eyes streaming with tears, 
exclaimed, ‘‘O that I had never been born! O that I had never 
been born! For two years I have been sorry God ever made me.” 
What reply could such a mother make to such a disclosure? It 
was given her in that same hour what she should speak :—‘* My 
son,” said she, “‘ you are born, and you can never throw off your 
existence, nor your everlasting accountability for all your conduct.” 
This heavy thought was like a dagger to his soul. His mother 
expressed her fears that he had never thoroughly seen the evil of 
his own heart, and that he had much to learn before he was ac- 
quainted with himself :—to which he ventured to say, ‘“‘ I have seen 
—to the very bottom of hell!’ With this frame of mind, he took 
a melancholy leave of his parents for the winter; and it was a day 
never to be forgotten in the life of Mr. Mills, nor in our recollection 
of those splendid schemes of benevolence which characterized his 
subsequent history, and to which the events of this day bore so 
intimate a relation. What took place under his father’s roof may 
be easily conjectured ;—a scene, apparently of very little moment, 
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and never unveiled till now—a scene the world would scarcely 
deign to look at, but one on which God looks down with smiles—a 
scene, in which no prince or princess is the actor, but one which 
princes might come down from their thrones to emulate :—a devout 
and humble woman, wrestling with the Angel of the Covenant, and 
as a prince obtaining power to prevail! 

*'The farewell to his mother drove her to her knees. There is 
such a thing as special faith in prayer. It was such to this dear 
saint, when she went to plead for her poor son. She felt his 
sorrows and her own; and God was pleased not only to show her 
that all her help was in him, but to enable her to feel that to him 
could her heart turn as her only God in covenant, and from him 
could she find unutterable relief. She did not leave her closet, till 
she found the full relief she sought, and till her mind was confi- 
fidently assured that God would remember mercy for her child! 
It ought to be recorded, that on that very morning, it pleased the 
Holy Ghost, as she afterwards ascertained, to knock off the chains 
from this unhappy prisoner, and introduce him into the liberty of 
the sons of God. He had not gone far, before he had such a view 
of the perfections of God, that he wondered he had never seen 
their beauty and glory before. ‘There was nothing in God now 
which distressed him. He had lost all his opposition to the divine 
sovereignty ; and such were his views of this adorable perfection, 
that he could not refrain from exclaiming, ‘O glorious sovereignty ! 
O glorious sovereignty!’ He retired a small distance into the 
woods, that he might be the more at liberty to contemplate the 
character of God, and adore and extol his holy and amiable 
sovereignty: but he here saw so much of God, that his mind was 
almost lost in the overwhelming manifestation. The scene was 
altogether new. ‘There was a wonderful change either in God or 
in him. Everything was gilded with light and glory ; and now and 
then, as he gazed at the splendor and majesty of the divine char- 
acter, he would still exclaim, ‘ O glorious sovereignty!’ It does not 
appear that in all this he was bribed into acquiescence. ‘ His mind 
was so constantly occupied in viewing the perfections of God, and 
in meditating on his word and works, and so continued for several 
weeks, that he did not think of himself with any degree of con- 
cern.’ Such is the nature of genuine religion. It is far from 
being indispensable to our cordial acquiescence in God’s character 
and government, to be persuaded that we are interested in his 
mercy.’’* 


* A new and revised edition of the Memoir of Mr. Mills has been recently issued from 
the press of Messrs. Perkins and Marvin of this city, and well deserves the attention of 
the religious public. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
From the Spirit and Manners of the Age. 


AT a time when the mental resources of individuals were far 
more limited than they are now, cards were introduced to remove 
the ennui of the social scene. A taste for literature and science 
has operated, it is true, to their exclusion from many companies 
where they were once cordially admitted; but, unhappily, their 
influence is still very extensive. The writer has not unfrequently 
heard the question mooted of late, ‘ What harm is there in cards ” 
Nor is he conscious of any difficulty in meeting the interrogation. 
—Is there no harm, it may be replied, in the sacrifice of time ? 
Are so many precious hours to be squandered with impunity? It 
cannot be. 

“ Time, the supreme !—Time is eternity ; 
Pregnant with all eternity can give ; 
Pregnant with all that makes archangels smile ; 
Who murders time, he crushes in the birth 
A power etherial, only not adored.” 


The excitement of corrupt feelings, and the worst passions of the 
human bosom, must also be mentioned. Who that is fond of ‘ play,’ 
has not marked the baleful look of scorn? Who has not observed 
the rising, perhaps the dominance of anger? Who has not listened 
to mutual recriminations, to the boisterous triumphs of selfishness, 
and to expressions which announced the subjugation of every 
benevolent emotion? And who does not know that the course of 
gaming may be traced in perfidy and blood? Instances are 
numerous in which, like a fearful vortex, it has engulfed honor, 
fortune, character, and life. Many a wretch, who now paces the 
streets in abject penury, could tell of overwhelming losses to which 
the domestic card-table was the precursor. Many an orphan is 
struggling with insuperable difficulties, because his guardian, en- 
chained by this vice, most treacherously betrayed his trust. And 
many a widow is there, whose countenance accords with the 
sableness of her attire, and from whose eyes would gush a torrent, 
were you to allude to that which made her dearest friend a suicide. 
It is granted that the results of this recreation, as it is termed, are 
not always of this dismal character; but it must be maintained, 
that in no case whatever are they favorable to the interests of 
morality, and that, to be safe from the bite of a venomous reptile, 
it should be crushed in the egg. He who would avoid precipitation 
to the base of a rock, must not trifle on the summit; and on this 
principle we are required, by the highest authority, to ‘ abstain from 
all appearance of evil.’ No sooner do we look without dismay on 
the semblance of what is wrong, than we are in danger of sinking 
into the full reality, though we might previously have regarded it 
with abhoirence. 
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“ Vice is a creature of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


It is, therefore, at best but an ingenious fallacy to contend, that 
because persons play in private parties, or for small sums, no injury 
can arise ; since, by so doing, an avenue is kept open for all the 
pestiferous accompaniments of an ensnaring, and often fatal amuse- 
ment. 

Of dancing it would be unjust and injurious to speak in mild and 
equivocal terms. Nothing can be more absurd than the pretext for 
its necessity so commonly stated, that it is indispensable to easy 
and graceful manners; for many are destitute of them who have 
been initiated by fashionable teachers, and others, who have not 
been, have possessed this attraction. Were it otherwise, the result 
ought to be inestimably valuable, to be commensurate with the 
inevitable sacrifice. Of what may a woman, entering the public 
assembly in all the charms of loveliness, so well remind us, as the 
victim of former times, garlanded with flowers, approaching the 
altar? Health, which casts over that countenance so many beau- 
teous hues, and which gives to that step so much elasticity and 
firmness, must suffer, and may be lost, in such midnight revelries. 
To this, the usual attire may greatly contribute, while it cannot be 
assumed without impairing the delicacy of its wearer ; giving scope 
to the feelings of pride, and to the love of display, which it is of vast 
importance to repress, and assisting to induce habits of extrava- 
gance at variance with honor and peace. Nor can it be denied 
that other emotions frequently have birth, of an order, if possible, 
more exceptionable. Struggles for precedency, the exultation at- 
tendant on personal distinction, the proud consciousness of supe- 
riority in dress, in skill, or in immediate association ; the efforts at 
mortifying others, which frequently inflame the passions, and vio- 
lently agitate the whole frame, and betray a state of mind and of 
heart which every lover of his species should strive to avert. 
Strange is the infatuation which conceals the fact, that every 
departure from the appropriate sphere of moral principle makes 
way for others ; and that the most fearful consequences may result 
from an aberration which once seemed inconsiderable. Still more 
so is it when it is not seen, that, having proceeded far from the line 
of rectitude, the individual is in imminent danger of a lapse, which 
once would have been deemed impossible. Not unfrequently do the 
public journals describe to us some of the miseries of violated 
engagements, and heart-rending scenes of pollution and wo, which 
had never met the eye of the mind, had it not been for the vain 
imagination that a small part of what is manifestly evil may be 
good ;—had not circumstances been permitted and applauded, in 
which they undoubtedly originated. 
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A6 Amusements. 


The limits of this paper will allow of but few remarks on theatri- 
cal representations; and indeed, they would be inappropriate 
to its subject, since they have no solid claim to the character 
of amusements. For recreation, we must repair to other sources. 
The stage can neither relieve the mind from severe atten- 
tion, nor recruit the animal spirits by an agreeable suspension of 
effort ; its effort, on the contrary, is the excitement of the passions, 
which is always attended by a feverish restlessness, and followed by 
painful exhaustion. A sanguine hope is entertained by many that 
the attractions of the theatre are on the decline. It is an in- 
teresting feature of the present age, that notwithstanding every ex- 
ertion on the part of managers in our towns, they often receive much 
less encouragement than they have been accustomed to experience. 
And there are reasons for thinking that this will be increasingly the 
case, from the want of dramatic materiel. Tragedy has long been 
on the wane, and Comedy is now rapidly declining. Not a few 
characters which amused the play-goers of thirty or forty years ago, 
are too gross to be tolerated now, when the licentiousness of speech 
and compositions, then so common, is becoming extremely rare. In 
the lapse of years, there has been not only an improvement in deli- 
cacy of feeling, but also a diminution of those personal peculiarities, 
to the embodying of which the actor looks for his highest fascination 
and applause. In the intercourse, and especially the mental im- 
provement of society, a sort of homogeneity of character has been 
induced, which will render difficult the comedians finding new parts, 
and which will give to many of those now exhibited with eclat, an 
unnatural air. A glimpse of a period in which the influence of the 
stage shall be greatly diminished, is truly animating to a benevolent 
mind. ‘Those who are acquainted with its history, drawn not by 
the hand of interested panegyrists, but by that of truth, need enter- 
tain no apprehension that a commensurate evil can arise from its 
ruins. On the contrary, when the sound is heard, “ It is fallen,” 
the most powerful engine ever devised for the destruction of man’s 
dearest interests will have been demolished. 

If it is asked on what principle amusements should be selected, 
the words of an eminent individual will furnish an appropriate reply : 
—‘‘If there is something wholesome in them which almost refuses 
corruption ; if the advantage they produce balance their mischief; if 
by scattering their oils around, they contribute to smooth, without 
poisoning the waves of life; if their direct or chance expense does 
not break in upon that treasury which every man keeps for his 
neighbor ; if they are not so closely allied to the amusements of the 
bad as to break down the wall of partition between us and them ; if 
they have no tendency to wean society from more profitable employ- 
ments ; if, lastly, they do not encroach on that handful of time be- 
stowed on man to do the business of eternity.—TIf all this be true of 
any of them, I will say of him who uses them, he may be a Chris- 
tian, and a good Christian, but I shall think him the most distin- 
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guished Christian who uses them the least. The good, like the 
great man, (why, alas! are not the terms convertible?) will ever 
seek his pleasures in the field of his duties, and, though he suffers 
mere amusement, will seldom court it.” 


THE CHARACTER AND MISERY OF AN IRRELIGIOUS YOUTH. 


From the (English) Youth’s Magazine. 


**T never look at an irreligious young person,” observed a most 
pious and estimable individual, ‘“‘ without cherishing a feeling of pure 
and unmixed pity ; and when I think of the idle habits he forms, of 
the improper associations he cultivates, of the unsubstantial and per- 
nicious pleasures.he pursues, and of the amount of good he might be 
rendered instrumental in securing, were he governed by the princi- 
ples of the Gospel, the impression produced on my mind, is at once 
mournful and overpowering.” ‘This remark is equally just and in- 
controvertible, though at the same time, it is scarcely possible for us 
to assent to its truth, without being the subjects of depressing and 
painful emotions. I do not feel solicitous to lessen the dignity of 
youth; to deface the beauty and tarnish the lustre of the youthful 
character ; or to indulge in censorious and splenetic remarks, in re- 
lation to the habits, the conversation, the deportment, and ‘“ the ru- 
ling passions” of young people; but it must excite the profound and 
unmingled regret of every person of sober and accurate reflection, 
and especially of enlightened and devout fecling, to perceive so in- 
considerable a number of those, who are encircled by all the beauty, 
richness, and splendor of “the vernal season of life,” sitting at the 
feet of Jesus ; breathing the lovely and celestial spirit of the Gospel ; 
discovering that humility, decision, energy, sweet simplicity of char- 
acter, and entire consecration of their powers, attainments, and re- 
sources, to the divine Redeemer, by which commanding features a 
child of God is at once beautified and distinguished. 

Young people, who have left ‘ vanity fair;’ whose conversation is 
emphatically in heaven ; whose tone of hallowed and devout feeling 
is at once unequivocal and commanding ; who discover the mind of 
Christ wherever they go; and who are unceasingly solicitous to ex- 
hibit the matchless beauty and the unsearchable riches of Jesus to 
those around them, without any regard to age, sex, or capacity, are, 
in the most painful sense, “strangers in the earth’’—resem- 
bling green and fertile spots in the desert of human life; and while 
these are beauteous and luxuriant, all around discovers complete 
drought, aridity, and desolation. 

Asa minister of Christ, when I meet with young persons, I do not 
feel desirous of knowing, in the first place, whether they possess a 
variety of exterior or minor attractions. I like to meet with a youth 
of intelligence, who is extensively acquainted with literature and 
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science, and who has perused with attention and delight the publica- 
tions of our best authors. I like to converse with a young person of 
genuine talent, whose taste has been diligently cultivated, whose 
judgement is vigorous, whose understanding is comprehensive, 
and whose tone of thinking is manly and powerful. I like to 
meet with an amiable youth, who discovers the utmost urbanity 
of manners, kindliness of feeling, and loveliness of disposition to- 
wards all with whom he associates. Iam happy in meeting with 
an accomplished and interesting female, who is conversant with 
the polite arts, and who blends simplicity and modesty with all her 
accomplishments ; but if the spirit of the Saviour be wanting, we 
may most appropriately and emphatically apply the langnage of the 
wise man, ‘‘ Vanity of vanites, all is vanity.”’ That is wanted, with- 
out which young people, however intelligent, gifted, amiable, and ac- 
complished, are poor and miserable, blind and naked—in a state of 
complete spiritual destruction—of mournful wretchedness—of deep 
and fatal ignorance--and without provision for life, death, or eternity. 

An irreligious youth is a pitiable object, because he is devoid of that, 
which he indispensably and uniformly requires. He is traversing a 
wilderness ; consequently he wants one who is qualified to conduct 
him, to preserve him from peril, to cheer and invigorate his spirits, and 
to stimulate him onwards amidst all the difficulties and calamities of 
the way. He is in a trackless forest, and he will find it utterly im- 
possible to penetrate its profound and numerous recesses, and to es- 
cape the imminent and fearful dangers by which he is encompassed, 
unless one be with him, who is perfectly acquainted with the intricacies 
of the way, and who can follow all its windings, and avert all its evils 
A young person, while he continues below, is in the enemy’s country, 
where there are numerous snares laid; the most subtle temptations 
presented ; and the most alluring and fascinating inducements held 
out ; consequently he requires “the wisdom which cometh down 
from above ;” which is divine in its nature, unerring in its directions, 
and most efficacious in its influence. He wants armour, and the 
Christian panoply is the only defence that will render him invulnera- 
ble. He wants “‘ the sword of the Spirit,” and the shield of faith, 
or else he will be easily vanquished by his deadly foes. 

If these remarks be accurate, the writer of this unpretending 
essay is perfectly warranted in affirming, that an irreligious youth is, 
morally and spiritually, in a state of utter and dreadful destitution. 
He wants the best principles to govern him; the best feelings to 
purify him, the best motives to incite him; the best guide to direct 
him; the best friend to cheer and invigorate him; the best armor to 
constitute a sure and constant defence; the best enjoyments to com- 
pose and animate him ; amidst all the afflictions and calamities of 
time ; and the best hopes to brighten the passage that conducts to 
the tomb, and to unfold to his astonished and enraptured view, the 
unclouded splendors of immortality. My beloved young friends, be 
assured by one, who writes at least in his own humble estimation 
sincerely and experimentally on this subject, that it is the approving 
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and benignant smile of Jesus, which constitutes the felicity of earth, 
and the unmingled bliss of the celestial Paradise ; and if you feel 
any solicitude that moral beauty should be imparted to your charac- 
ter ; that a halo of pure and resplendent glory should encircle your 
brow ; that true, indeed divine, dignity should be associated with your 
plans, habits and proceedings ; that substantial and exquisite enjoy- 
ment should be realized, ainidst all the fluctuations of time, and all 
the calamities that are incident to mortality ; that perfect security 
should be possessed in the season of difficulty, in the period of temp- 
tation, in the chamber of suffering, and in the event of nature’s dis- 
solution, you must bear an evident and a striking resemblance to that 
matchless Saviour, who is einphatically “ the chief among ten thou- 
sands, and the altogether lovely.” I uniformly commiserate the 
mournful condition of a man devoid of the spirit of the Gospel, be- 
cause I know, that ifhe is not wretched now, the period will speedily 
arrive, when wretchedness will be his portion forever; but when I 
see a profane or an impious youth, my feelings of commiseration are, 
if possible, still more powerfully excited.” 





NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. First Lessons in Futellectual Philosophy, or a Familiar Ex- 
planation of the Nature and Operations of the Human Mind, First 
American Edition, adapted to the use of Schools. By Rev. Sivas 
BuiatspaLe. Boston: Lincoln & Edmands, 1829. pp. 358. 


The science of Intellectual Philosophy has been not unfrequently 
regarded as of too abstruse a character, and as, at present, in too 
unsettled a state, to merit much attention from any but professed 
students. The ‘ First Lessons’? are however an attempt to exhibit 
the general principles of the science, in a form adapted to common 
use, and presented in such a manner as to be attractive to the young. 
The conversational form, so popular for other similar purposes, has 
been adopted. The work is perhaps rather remarkable for a copi- 
ousness and felicity of illustration, which elucidates almost every 
topic, and gives variety and interest to the whole. The system of 
Dr. Brown constitutes the basis of the arrangement; the truths are 
however presented in a style and manner quite the reverse of his, 
and questions are added at the bottom of every page, for the benefit 
of learners. 

A word in regard to the two objections above mentioned, as some- 
times made against the general introduction of this study. First, its 
abstruseness, instead of an objection, is quite the reverse. It ena- 
bles the science to furnish a discipline to the thinking powers, which 
nothing else can give, and prepares the mind to enter upon the con- 
sideration of moral subjects, with far greater energy and effect. 
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As to the uncertainty attending metaphysical inquiries, there is 
far less of it than is often supposed. It is well known that the chair 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh has been almost 
the throne of Metaphysics, for England and America. The succes- 
sive monarchs of the dynasty have each endeavored to erect his em- 
pire, in some degree, at least, upon the ruins of his predecessor’s, 
and each has generally bestowed as much of his attention upon the 
little which he wished to demolish, as upon the far greater portion 
which he was ready to confirm. Men frequently dwell with more in- 
terest upon the few points on which they differ, than upon the many 
in which they agree; and the metaphysical philosophers have 
brought out a few spots of debatable ground, into a far more con- 
spicuous rank than they deserve, when compared with the extensive 
regions of which they have settled and harmonious possession, and 
which are of undoubted beauty and fruitfulness. ‘These regions, 
the work of which we are speaking designs to occupy ; and they are, 
almost entirely, regions of unquestioned truth. 


2. The Vera ity of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostle s, when 


compared, first, with each other, and second, with Josephus. By the 
Rev. 2 Bs Bu NT, Fellow of St. J yhn’s College. Cambridge, (Eng- 
land.) First American Edition. Boston: Perkins and Marvin, 


1829. pp. 127. 

We have read this treatise with great satisfaction, and feel a 
pleasure in recommending it to the perusal of others. 

The general argument, in its nature and objects, is substantially 
the same with that pursued in reference to other portions of the 
New Testament, by Paley, in his Hore Pauline—a work with 
which every one should be familiarly acquainted. It is a popular 
argument, and in the common concerns of life, has great influence. 
In courts of Justice, coincidence of circumstances, goes farther 
than almost anything else, to establish the credibility of witnesses 
with a jury. The principle involved in this argument is this: 
In all spurious writings, agreement is the effect of contrivance 
or design, and consequently, to use the words of Paley, ‘‘ Ln examin- 
ing the agreement between ancient writings, the character of truth 
and originality is undesignedness.” The more indirect, minute, or 
circuitous any coincidences may appear, the greater the evidence that 
they are not the eflect of design. A coincidence in the productions 
of independent writers may be minute without being uncertain, un- 
observed without being obscure, and oblique without being forced or 
fanciful. 

It is not our object, however, to give an exposition of this argu- 
ment. Its nature and objects will be best seen, and its force most 
readily felt, by attentively perusing the treatise before us. The 
undesigned coincidences here noticed est iblish, beyond all con- 


troversy, the fact, that the writers of the Gospels and the Acts of 


the Apostles, were independent witnesses of the facts which they 
relate, and that each wrote from personal knowledge of his subject ; 
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and they cannot be contemplated, with the incidental remarks ac- 
companying them, without : 
that the writings in which the: 
common intelligence, will begin to read this work, without finishing 
it. We hope it may have, as it deserves, an extensive circulation. : 


l conviction, or an incre: sed pers fasion, 
hey are contained are true. None, of 


’ 


3. Macarius; or Memoirs of a Naval Officer. Boston: Peirce 
and Williams. 1830. pp. 54. 

The story of Macarius is extracted from the Retrospect, a work 
published several years since in this city, and may be familiar to 
some of our readers. But those who are most familiar with it will, 
we doubt not, be most gratified to learn that it is now published, 
with notes and an appendix, in a little manual by itself. It shows 
the excellence and power of religion, as exemplified in scenes of 
peculiar temptation, and of great spiritual trial and conflict. It 
presents an instance of untiring diligence in professional business, 
amidst the toils and perils of the deep, united with unabated fer- 
vency of spirit in serving the Lord. It will be read with interest 
by all classes of Christians, but is specially adapted, as it is 
designed, for circulation among seamen. All the profits derived 
from it will be given to the American Seamen’s Friend Society, for 
promoting the objects of that important institution. We sincerely 
hope it may increase the sympathies of Christians in behalf of naval 
men, by showing that a life of godliness is practicable and lovely 
even in them; and that it may promote the spiritual good of many 
who go down to the sea in ships, and do business on the mighty 
waters. Then both the author and the compiler will find that 
reward which, we doubt not, is dearest to their hearts. 


4. Essays onthe Present Crisis in the Ci ndition of the American 
Indians ; first published in the National Intelligencer, under the 
signature of William Penn. Boston; Perkins and Marvin. 1829. 
pp- 112. 


We read most of these essays, while they were going the rounds 
of newspaper circulation ; and have again perused them, since their 
collection and re-publication in their present form. And to say that 
we are satisfied, gratified, and thankful to their author for the labor 
he has bestowed on them, is not enough. Our feelings constrain us 
to pause, and render thanksgiving to Almighty God, the Fountain 
of light, and Author of all wisdom, grace, and strength, that he 
has enabled the writer of these papers, whoever he may be, so clearly 
and successfully to investigate the subject in question, and to rear 
such a munition of facts and arguments, such a rampart of fire, 
around the threatened, but sacred enclosure of Indian rights. Per- 
haps no papers of a similar character have been so frequently pub- 
lished, and so extensively circulated in the United States, as these. 
Still we are glad to see them collected in their present form. ‘They 
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are too valuable to be left to the transient and perishable columns 
of a newspaper. They ought to be preserved, and transmitted to 
other countries, and to future generations, that, if the impending 
destruction be brought upon the Indians, it may be known that a 
solemn and enlightened testimony was borne against it, and that 
those who perpetrated or permitted the deed of oppression, did it 
with their eyes open. 

To think of rep/ying to the considerations here urged, is out 
of the question. It is manifestly impossible, and never will be 
seriously attempted. We hope our national legislators will be 
individually and severally served with a copy of this pamphlet. We 
hope they may take the time and the trouble to read it. We hope 
the collisions of party and passion may for a season subside, and 
that the still small voice of reason and conscience may be regarded. 
We hope and pray, that those, who will be called to decide the 
questions here discussed, may pause and consider before they do 
that which, once done, can never be undone, and which will be 
sure to draw down upon this great nation the reproaches of men, 
and the just judgements of God. 


5. A Sermon occasioned by the death of the Rev. Matthias 
Bruen, preached in Bleecker-street Church, New-York, September 
, rid ’ | 
20, 1829. By Tuomas H. Skinner. New-York: J. Seymour. 


1829. pp. 48. 


This discourse was delivered at the united request of the be- 
reaved Church of the lamented Bruen, and of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Home Missionary Society. From the 
declaration of the Evangelist, ‘This spake he, signifying by what 
death he should glorify God,’ the author was led to show, ‘* How 
the saints die; and how they glorify God by their death.” In 
general, it may be said, 


“‘ That the saints are in death what they were in life, only, as their circumstan- 
ces are then wholly and wonderfully peculiar,there is a corresponding peculiarity 
in their exercises and deportment. Death finds them what they are, and does 
not make them different, but only gives them occasion for new and extraordin- 
ary displays of their character. Their dying conduct, like their living, is 
stamped with ‘ holiness to the Lord.’ Whether their last hours are full of vic- 
tory and mighty joy; or are only calm and peaceful ; or are hours of alternate 
temptation and triumph, darkness and light; they are hours when the spirit 
still obeys the divine will as the law of her being ; still confesses her guilt and 
abases herself befcre the infinite Majesty and purity of God; still witnesses 
her supreme love of the divine excellence, her adoring gratitude for redemp- 
tion, her self-renouncing faith in the great Sucrifice for the sins of the world, 
her unshaken confidence in the promises of holy scripture, her utter disrelish 
and loathing of the world as a portion, her supreme longing after perfect holi- 
ness, her heaviness and sorrow for impenitent perishing men, her assurance of 
a resurrection of the body, and of the complete and changeless blessedness of 
the righteous, and misery of the wicked. These are the elements of the saint's 
character in life, and they remain the same when he is dying, only they shine 
but then with a lustre as unwonted as the occasion.” 
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Saints glorify God in their death, as in their life, by the exercise 
and manifestation of holy affections. 


“ The power of exemplified holiness rises in proportion to the severity of its 
trial. God is glorified indeed, when he is glorified in the fires of adversity In 
the light of these fires, holiness shines sbove any other brightness seen in the 
earth. But the supreme of evils, the king of terrors, the horror of the whole 
living creation, is pEATH—a name that stands for every thing appalling in earth 
and in hell—And does the holiness of the saints prevail even against this ad- 
versary ? Does it meet and conquer, a a sense abclish this last and chi 
foe? Does it put on its brightest forms of mildness, and majesty, and 
and triumph, as it joins itself in conflict with this leviathan of the universe? 
It does, my brethren; and here is the glory which the saints give to God 
here is tlie excellency of power, the completion of moral evidence, the most 
efficient of all testimonies to the truth, the importance, the infinite worth, the 
absolute necessity of religion ; the loudest of all protests against the crime and 
madness of a worldly life.”’ 





Cf .o¢ 





rladness, 


After several interesting reflections, Dr. S. proceeds to a more 
direct application of the subject, and to give a brief account of the 
life, the character, the dying agonies, and the abounding spiritual 
consolations, of his departed brother. Gladly would we extract all 
that he has said on this subject, that we might leave on our pages a 
memorial of one so extensively and deservedly beloved. We must 
confine ourselves, however, to two or three passages, setting forth 
his intellectual and Christian character, and his religious senti- 
ments. 


‘As to his intellectual character, he was so peculiar, that I have in vain 
endeavored to put him into any class. The aspect of his n ind, like his counte- 
nance, was beautiful; its motions were easy, energetic, quick. He had a 
sprightly and fertile fancy; a pure taste; an acute and accurate discernment 
of the force of an argument, the spirit of his author, the beauties and deformi- 
ties of composition. He loved literature rather than science; strength rather 
than logical precision; despatch and rapidity in discourse, rather than minute 
and extended analysis. It was astonishing, the ease and success with which he 
thought. What fine specimens of composition has he left us, written in about 
as many hours as others would have deemed sufficient labor for the sane number 
of days. His sermons, always full of beauty, and often too, full of learning, 
(that is, if the proper proof of learning in discourse be abundant allusions which 
only learning can make,) were generally the product of a day, and sometimes 
of a sitting. With such facility and speed he accomplished every thing. His 
manner of writing was better suited to the press than the pulpit, and his elocu- 
tion discovered too much modesty and diffidence for the happiest effect. Asa 
public speaker he was rapidly rising, and promised to be second to almost none 
of his brethren, as an eloquent and efficient advocate of the cause of our beney- 
olent societies.” 

“His reading in divinity extended through the various systems; and he 
neither received as truth, nor rejected as error, what he had not considered in 
its polemical connexions. He understood and embraced the faith usually called 
Calvinistic ; but not with such a persuasion of having seen the whole truth, 
as hindered the continuance of free and independent research. Hence he was 
constantly making accessions to tne light, and diminishing the remaining dark- 
ness and inconsistency of his theological scheme. The changes which took 
place in his creed ought rather to be called modifications or corrections—they 
related to the philosophy, not to the facts and essential doctrines of rel gion ; 
and were such as gave him freedom, pungency, and practical power in the 
pulpit.” 
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“ He had more fear than confidence, in regard to his spiritual statey though 
he felt and confe ithe oblieation to be -d of his ealline and election. 
He was more ready to hear than to tell of sp | manifestations and comforts 
—happier in the eminent attaininents of others, than in his own measures of 
spirituality and grace. He loved revivals of religion ; rejoiced in opportunities 
to put himself under their peculiar power, rendered God praise for their preva- 
lence, and constantly prayed for their increase ; but yet lamented that he had 
not more of the spirit of revivals, and was sc afraid of his unfitness to labor where 


these extraordinary effusions of the Spirit were enjoyed, that he tremblingly 


J 


entered upon any public service in such plac 


‘* He was aware of the peculiar temptat in unspiritual kind of religion 
that belong to the elevated circumstances phere of lite for which he was 
fitted and disposed by his cast of character, connexions, attainments, and advan- 
tages; and he was conscious that his communion with God and his religious 
joy were not promoted by intercourse with the worldly great and honorable. 
The best associates he knew to be the most spiritual minded; and from the 
heartless smniles and courtesies of the world, with what delight did he return to 
the humble circle of prayerful and devoted christian Goodness was before 


greatness, nearness to God before the greatest elevation among men, acc irding 
to his judgment, his feeling, and bis actual preference. He had no alliances or 
intercourse with men of distinction, which hindered him from loving and de- 
lighting in the society of holy persons, however obscure. He abjured fashiona- 
ble amusements, and loved the house of mourning rather than the house of 


feasting.” 


% ae Proper Mode of Conducting Missiors to the Heathen. 
A Sermon delivered before the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Indians and others in North America, Nov. 5, 1829. 
By Bensamin B. Wisner, Pastor of the Old South Church in 
Boston. Boston: Putnam and Hunt. 1829. pp. 44. 


The Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians and 
others in North America was incorporated by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts in 1787. Its charter requires that ‘‘ the incomes or 
profits” of its funds be “applied to the purposes of propagating the 
Gospel among the Indians in North America, and also among other 
people who, through poverty or other circumstances, are destitute 
of the means of religious instructions.” ‘The number of persons 
named in the act of incorporation, as originally constituting the 
society, is twenty-one, who, “ with such others as they shall elect,” 
were made a body politic, and empowered to “ purchase and hold 
in succession, lands, tenements, and real estate of any kind, the 
annual income and profit not to exceed the value of two thousand 
pounds.” At the time of the incorporation of this society, the 
existence of Unitarianism in this region was unavowed, if not 
unknown. The whole number of members at this time, according 
to the list appended to the last annual report, is thirty-five. Ever 
since Unitarianism in this region was brought to light, in ISL5, 
there has been, as there is now, a majority of Unitarians in this so- 
ciety. Yet it always elected an Orthodox select committee, and all 
the missionaries oppointed by it, with possibly one exception, were, 
so far as we have been able to ascertain, Orthodox, till since the 
death of its late President, the Hon. Witttam Puitutes, who left 
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the society a legacy of $5000. At the annual meeting which took 
place on the week of his funeral, no change was made. But the 
next year, the character of the select committee was reversed. And, 
if we are correctly informed, the only two new missionaries that 
have been appointed since that time, and previous to the late annual 
meeting, were Unitarians. One of them, the Rev. Mr. Brimsue- 
come of Norridgewock, Me., soon after his appointment, avowed 
himself a Universalist, and joined the Universalist Convention of 
Maine. For this act he has been stricken from the list of mis- 
sionaries of this society, with what consistency can be best told by 
its liberal members, who, of course, hold that no man is to be 
censured for his religious opinions. We were quite disappointed at 
finding no treasurer’s report published the present year; for we 
hold it to be of the utmost importance that all our benevolent 
societies account regularly and fully to the public for the funds 
committed to their trust. From the report for 1827, it appears that, 
in November of that year, the society had a permanent fund of 
$28,700, the ‘‘ probable income” of which was stated to be $1659. 
To this has since been added the legacy of the late Hon. William 
Phillips, $5,000, making a total amount of permanent funds, 
$33,700. The receipts of the society from other sources besides 
the income of permanent funds in 1827, were $152 88. Here, 
then, is a fund of $35,000, given for the purpose of propagating 
evangelical religion, that is henceforth, as fast as such an applica- 
tion of its income can be safely made, to be devoted to the 
propagation of Unitarianism. 

Before this society, soon after it had commenced the course of 
perversion above described, was preached the sermon now before 
us. It is assumed by the author, on the authority of the text (Mic. 
iv. L—4.) and numerous other predictions, that the time will come, 
“‘when genuine Christianity, with its blessed influences on the 
temporal condition and the eternal prospects of men, shall be 
diffused among all nations.” In acco, plishing this glorious revo- 
lution, ‘‘ the efficient agency will be that of the Holy Spirit ;” but 
means must be used, and men must be employed in dispensing 
them. How, then, shall this instrumentality be directed ? 


“ Shall our primary object be to civilize or to christianize the heathen? And 
when we come to teach them the doctrines of religion—whether at the 
commencement of our efforts for their improvement, or at a subsequent 
period,—shall we inculcate only the simpler and more general principles of 
our faith? or shall we, at once, present and urge upon their acceptance its 
most sublime and distinctive truths?” 


In answer to these questions, the author shows conclusively, from 
the directions of Christ, the example of the apostles, and from well 
authenticated facts—in opposition to the opinions of some, who 
would be wiser than the primitive preachers of the Gospel—that 
the heathen nations must first be christianized,—and that, in 
imparting to them Christianity, we must “at once present, and 
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urge upon their acceptance, its most sublime and distinctive truths, 
such as “the incarnation of the Son of God, the propitiation made 
in his blood for the sins of the world, the lost condition of unre- 
newed men, the necessity of their renovation by the Holy Spirit, 
and the endless happiness or misery depending on the character 
formed in the present life.” The facts by which this latter position 
is sustained are exceedingly interesting, as well as convincing. 
The following is an account of the conversion of a North American 
Indian, under the instruction of a Moravian missionary. 


“¢When the missionary came to his tribe ‘ he was,’ says the history, ‘ the 
ous in sin, and had 


greatest drunkard in the whole town; he was quite outrage 

even rendered himself a cripple by his debaucheries.’ But soon he was re- 
markably and permanently changed. ‘ The drunkard had learned to be sober ; 
and the man, who was as savage asa bear, had become mild and peaceful as a 


lamb. He afterwards gave the Brethren the following simple and instructive 
‘account of his conversion.’ ‘I,’ said he, ‘have been a heathen, and have 
grown old among the heathen; therefore I know how the heathen think. 
Once a preacher came, and began to tell us that there was a God. We 
answered him, saying,‘ Dost thou think us so ignorant as not to know that ? 
Go back to the place from whence thou camest?’ Then another preacher 
came to us, and began to say, ‘ You must not steal, nor lie, nor get drunk.’ To 
him we answered,‘ Thou fool; dost thou think that we do not know that? 
Learn first thyself, and then teach thy own people to leave off these practices ; 
for who steal, or lie, or are more drunken than the white men.’ Thus we dis- 
missed him. After some time brother Rauch* came into my hut, and sat down 
by me. He then spoke to me as follows: ‘ 1 am come to you in the name of the 
Lord of heaven and earth. He sends to let you know that he will make you 
happy, and deliver you from the misery in which you at present lie. For this 
yurpose he became a man, gave his life a ransom, and shed his blood for you.’ 
Vhen he had finished his discourse, he lay down upon a board, fatigued by his 
journey, and fell into a sound sleep. I then thought, ‘ What kind of a man is 
this? There he sleeps. I might kill him, and throw him into the wood, and 
who would regard it? But this gives him no care or concern.’ At the saine 
time, I could not forget his words. They constantly recurred to my mind. 
Even when I slept, I dreamed of that bluod which Christ shed for us. I found 
this to be something different from what I ever heard before ; and I| interpreted 
brother Rauch’s words to the other Indians. ‘Thus, through the grace of God, 
an awakening began among us. Brethren, preach Christ our Saviour, and his 
sufferings and death, if you would have your words to gain entrance among 
the heathen.’ "’t 


ERRATA. 
In our last number, p. 642, sixth line from the bottom, it is represented that Chubb 
“ became a confessed infidel.” The word “ confessed” should be omitted. 


Page 645, twelfth line from the bottom, for “ impossibility,” read poss:bility. 


* Christian Henry Rauch, the Moravian missionary who had been instrumental in his 
conversion 
+ Brown’s History of Missions, vol. i. pp. 396, 397. 
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